NOTICE TO READER 


When you finish reading this magazine place a 
one-cent stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, 
and it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors destined to proceed overseas. 

NO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS. 
A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster-General. 
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Christmas Is Coming 


Dear Subscriber : 


Have you ever tried Christmas shopping through the Survey? 
If you haven’t I recommend it as simple, practical and satisfying! 
There’s no tiring crowd to elbow through; ‘there’s no puzzling over 


what to give that Friend With a Mind who loathes knick-knacks 


and “‘has everything anyhow. ” 


I don’t have to sing to you the praises of the Survey. Only 
let me say it is a gift’that renews itself 52 times a year, that best 
expresses the awakened social conscience of the world, that in the 
New Year ahead will be a wise guide and interpreter amid swift 
social and industrial changes. 


I do want, however, to call your attention to the Survey 
Combinations on the opposite page. For little more than the price 
of the Survey alone you can get two gifts rolled into one—a few 
for the same price. You can send the Survey to one friend and the 
book to another. Or if you want to make yourself a Christmas 
present, let me send the book direct to you. Just indicate what you 
want done on the subscription blank. I will do it promptly and in 
addition, if you desire, send out attractive Christmas cards announc- 
ing your gifts. 


The combination rates hold good until December 30. But 
it’s always best to cling to Consumers’ League punciples suey 
early and avoid the rush! 


Sincerely, 


Circulation Manager. 
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Survey Christmas Combinations 


A new subserintion to the SURVEY 
(regular price $4), and one of the fol- 
lowing books, postpaid, 


TOGETHER $4.50 


1. HOME FIRES IN FRANCE § (Retail $1.35) 
By DorotHy CANFIELD 

“Home Fires” is fiction written under the stress 
of actual experience by a trained writer who has 
touched hands with the spirit of France. There 
is no bursting shrapnel, no roar of guns; for it is 
not a war book, but the story of the French who 
have kept the home fires burning and of some 
Americans who have helped. 


2. THE ROUGH ROAD 
By Witi1Am J. Locke 


Mr. Locke’s latest novel deals with some of the 
minor by-products of the great war; it tells how 
it helped one Englishman to find his soul, and how 
it laid the ghosts that for a time lurked in the 
haunted eyes of one slim, pale French girl. 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE WORKERS 


(Retail $1.60) 
By Percy SticKNEY GRANT 


(Retail $1.50) 


ov 
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The author, one of the most militant and modern 
of the clergy of New York, makes an urgent 
appeal for a real and not an abstract justice. He 
says, “Every man, woman and child is entitled to 
the same chance of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, and this is not the case when the poor 
are herded in filthy, dark, ill-smelling tenements, 
insanitary and vice-breeding.” 


4. PSYCHOLOGY OF MARRIAGE (Retail $1.50) 
By Wa ter M. GALLICHAN 


Mr. Gallichan shows an unusual grasp of the “pro- 
found psychic complexity that contrasts love in 
mankind with sex hunger of the animals.” His 
fundamental premise is that instinct is not enough 
of a guide in sex relations for civilized human be- 
ings—not even when said human beings are gen- 
erally well-intentioned, moral and educated in other 
ways. Reviewed in Survey October 12. 


THE VILLAGE—RUSSIAN IMPRESSIONS 
(Retail $1.50) 


n 


By Ernest Poor 


Based upon personal experiences and adventures 
among the Russian peasants of all types, this book 
reveals the strength and points out the destiny of 
this great troubled nation. 


6. TOWARDS MORNING . (Retail Price $1.50) 
By Ina A. R. WYLIE 


How Prussianism will kill a human soul, or so 
nearly kill as to leave it lying dormant, requiring 
a veritable shock for its awakening, is the motive 
of this story by I. A. R. Wylie. She tells us how 
in the making of a soldier the man is slain and she 
gives us a picture of German training that must 
help in the understanding of conditions as they 
have existed across the sea. 


7. INSTINCTS IN INDUSTRY 
(Retail Price $1.40) 
By Orpway TEapD 


Ten basic instincts on which our whole life and 

conduct rest are analyzed in turn to show just 

how they affect the worker’s relation to his job and 

how each must be studied and used in the task of 

working out sound relations between the employer 
- and the employed. 


8. WHY PROHIBITION 


(Retail Price $1.50) 
By CHARLES STELZLE 


A thoroughgoing presentation of the economic as- 
pects of the liquor problem by a man who has made 
an extensive study of the subject and who is an au- 
thority on general social problems. 


OR 


a new subscription to the SURVEY 
($4), and any $1 book: 


TOGETHER $4.00 


Suggestions 
THE RELIGION OF A MAN OF LETTERS 
By Grsert Murray 
An analysis of the genius of true scholarship. 
THE FLAME THAT IS FRANCE 
By Henry MALHERBE 
Brilliant sketches which won the Goncourt Prize 1918 
CRIME PREVENTION 
By ArtrHur Woops 
A book on Police Reform. 


ICE BREAKERS 
By Epna GEISTER 
Games and stunts for young people. 


OR 


a new subscription to the SURVEY 
($4), ‘and any $1.25 book: 


TOGETHER $4.25 


Suggestions 


HOW TO PREVENT SICKNESS 
By G. L. Howe 
A practical book by an industrial physician. 


MISS MINK’S SOLDIER 
By Atice Hecan RIce 


Eight humorous and human short stories. 
HELEN OF TROY: AND ROSE 
By PuHy.tiis BotrroMe 
Two delightful “half novels.” 
COLORS OF LIFE 
By Max EAstTMAN 
A book of poetry and discussion of poetry. 
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“FAL Star’’ jfiction 
Our Admirable Betty 


By Jerrery FARNOL 
Author of “The Broad Highway” 


A joyous and vigorous romance of the period of 
“The Broad Highway.” $1.60 net. 


Out of the Silences 
By Mary E. WALLER 
Author of “The Wood-carver of ’Lympus” 
A virile romance of the present day with its scenes 
laid in Canada. $1.50 met. 


Virtuous Wives 
By Owen JoHNSON 
Author of “The Salamander” 
A highly interesting and truthful story of married 
life in New York that every woman will wish to 
read. $1.50 zet. 


The Zeppelin’s Passenger 
By E. Puriirps OPPENHEIM 
Author of “The Pawns Count,’ “The Kingdom of the Blind’ 
Another German spy story—more audacious than 
Mr. Oppenheim has heretofore written. $1.50 net. 


Skyrider 
By B. M. Bower 
Author of “The Lookout Man’’ 


A cowboy who becomes an aviator is the hero of 
this new story of Western ranch life. $1.40 met. 


Books on the War 
Tales of War 


By Lorp Dunsany 
Wonderful vignettes are these tales of the great 
European tragedy, and all bear the stamp of Lord 
Dunsany’s artistry and sense of romance. $1.25 zet. 


The Cradle of the War: 


The Near East and Pan Germanism 
By H. Cuartes Woops, F.R.G.S. 

The latest authoritative book on Bulgaria, Turkey 
and the Balkans, based on intimate first-hand knowl- 
edge of the Near-East and its rulers. With valuable 
maps and illustrations. $2.50 net. 


Heroes of Aviation 
By Laurence La Tourette Driccs 
Authentic stories of the famous French, American, 
English, Italian and Belgian aviators, by an authori- 
tative writer. $1.50 net 


Nerves and the War 
By Annie Payson Cari 
A timely and appropriate volume on the economy 
of nerve force by the author of “Power Through 
Repose.” $1.25 met. 


Thy Son Liveth: 


Messages from a Soldier to His Mother 
ANONYMOUS 
A remarkable book on “Life After Death” that will 
comfort those who mourn. 75 cents net. 
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Biograpby and Cravel 


Woodrow Wilson: 
An Interpretation 
By A. Maurice Low 
A keen and impartial analysis of the character and 
motives of the President as revealed by his speeches, 
writings and statesmanship.— $2.00 net. 


George Wéetinghouses : 
His Life and Achievements 
By Francis E, Leupp 
The biography of one of America’s greatest inven- 
tors that reads like a romance. $3.00 net. 


The Golden Road 


By Litian WHITING 


A résumé of the varied experiences of one of Amer- 
ica’s best known women of letters, gathered along 
“The Golden Road” of life, at home and abroad. 


$3.00 net. 
My Chinese Days 


By GuLiectmMa F, Atsop 
With its background of Oriental colors, customs and 
mystery, this is a volume of really wonderful vignettes 
of (Chinese life, by a woman physician. $2.00 met. 


Wooks on the Drama 


Representative British Dramas: 
Victorian and Modern 
Edited by Monrrose J. Moses 
Contains the complete text of 21 plays from Bulwer- 
Lytton down toGalsworthy and Dunsany. 873 pages. 
$4.00 net, 


Little Theater Classics 
Volume I 
By Samuet A. Etror, Jr. 
Contains five classic one-act plays of rare merit 
adapted for “Little Theaters,” or for stay-at-home 
readers. $1.50 net. 


Miscellaneous Books 
The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book 


By Fannre Merritt FARMER 


This new edition contains 62 Food Conservation 
Recipes using Wheat Substitutes, with chapters on 
the Cold Pack Method of Canning, on the Drying of 
Fruits and vegetables, and on Food Values. 


$2.00 net. 


Economical Cookery 
By Marion Harris NEIL 
The 700 recipes provide for the use of butter sub- 


stitutes, for syrup or honey in place of sugar, and for 
the use of various flour substitutes. $1.50 met. 


Nervousness: 


Its Causes, Treatment and Prevention 
By L. E. Emerson, Ph.D. 


A bock that should be of great value to the func- 
tionally nervous. $1.25 net. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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F anyone came to Rochester at the invitation of the Na- 
tional Municipal League to find out “what it is, all 
about”—the present-day talk about “reconstruction” — 

, he must have come away perplexed. For, there were 
yme speakers to whom the term meant a spiritual regenera- 
on and others to whom it signified new roads and a large 
lercantile fleet; some spoke of it as having to do with a 
ational program for a period covering at least a century, and 
se were impatient because speakers would not ‘“‘keep to 

point” —the problems waiting for solution within the next 
wo months. And yet, the very vagueness of the idea of 
reconstruction” in the matter of time, space—ranging as it did 
rom neighborhood questions to foreign relief—and magni- 
ide of tasks helped to bring out a wholesome truth: that in 
lis period of transition from war to peace those concerned 
wx the welfare of the nation cannot afford to neglect any of 
ie factors that enter into the polity, be they small or large, 
s they concerned with broad purposes or with the satisfac- 
on of immediate needs. 

Thus, in the matter of timeliness it would be difficult to 
100se between the merits of Prof. H. G. Moulton’s address 
ad chart on the immediate problem of demobilization and 
rederick L. Ackerman’s comprehensive paper on Replanning 
1¢ United States in Regard to Transportation, Housing and 
ublic Works. If of the two addresses Mr. Ackerman’s was 
ie more alluring, the reason is that he opened up a wonder- 
il vista of possible civic and social evolution, not only in- 
iting in itself but also giving greater 
mnfidence that a right handling of the 
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m City Set on a Hill 


An Account of the First American Conference on 
Reconstruction Problems, Rochester, November 20-22 


record” on matters upon which they do not regard them- 
selves as absolutely competent to lay down the law, neverthe- 
less these men and women who form the backbone of the 
country’s civic life and conscience were not afraid to applaud 
vigorously and to pledge their support to decidedly liberal 
and far-reaching proposals for improving the governmental 
machinery, for increasing public control over necessary serv- 
ices, for infringing, in the public interest, individual rights 
which but a short generation ago, and less, have radiated a 
halo of sacred intangibility. 

But let. us proceed to details. Mr. Ackerman’s paper, 
though it did not come first, provided a useful background 
and backbone for much of the procedure. He started out with 
the proposition, obvious as soon as one gives a little thought 
to it but too often forgotten, that it is impossible to draft a 
national reconstruction plan until there is a more or less defi- 
nite national purpose. Assuming the greatest development of 
all national resources, including the human, to represent that 
purpose, the plan resolves itself into one of organizing these 
resources in such a way as to secure rapidity, smoothness, 
economy and completeness in their coordination, in the bring- 
ing together, for instance, of labor, land and material, of 
federal, state and municipal machinery of government, of en- 
vironmental and vocational factors, and the like. 

The first thing discovered in an attempt to project such a 
plan will be that the most elementary physical planning of 
the nation is blocked by arbitrary political boundaries. The 
next discovery is that, unheeding the 
appalling cost thrown upon us to make 
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tp vegeal good the blunders of the past by cor- 


erely avert panic and trouble: that it 
ay contribute to a real advance of the 
ational welfare. 
And here it should be mentioned that 
jose familiar with the history of the 
ague and its constituency were unani- 
ous in regarding the conference and 
e resolutions passed at the end of it 
-a marked forward step in the Ameri- 
in municipal reform movement. Still 
tive in matters requiring expert 
-veabeng still unwilling to “go on 
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rections in the physical make-up of our 
cities, Our competing systems of trans- 
portation and so on, we continue to 
throw similar burdens of needless costs 
upon the future. There is the purpose- 
less, individualistic expansion of cities; 
the crowding of new war-time housing 
projects, for instance, upon areas already 
sadly congested where, with more fore- 
sight and with a planning of larger 
geographical units, future as well as im- 
mediate needs might be provided for. 
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From his recent studies as an officer of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, Mr. Ackerman has come to conclusions similar 
to those expressed by many British observers at the present 
time. ‘The restlessness attending industrial employment,” 
he said, “is not merely caused by dissatisfaction with wages 
and conditions of work—it is largely caused by discontent 

‘with the social and physical environment in which men live.” 
He proceeded to show that a cheap environment must neces- 
sarily result from the present uncontrolled and undirected 
growth of urban areas, that only a plan of development cover- 
ing a very large area, such as the whole Atlantic states and, 
ultimately, the national territory, can distribute the population, 
its homes and workplaces in suitable relation to the complete 
economic and social needs of the people. Without wresting 
the increment created by the community from the speculator, 
and using it for the benefit of the community, “industrial 
housing” must remain unsatisfactory. But no single expedient 
will produce the desired result. 

Extension of administrative power and more liberal judicial 
decisions, permanent central executive agencies, municipal, 
state and federal, expert and liberal—rather than powerless 
citizens’ commissions—are necessary to bring this project into 
being. The nation cannot in these days afford to waste its 
man-power and material on the building of temporary cities 
meant to give way, as most modern American cities are, to 
something grander and more permanent at some future time. 
By the use of a credit system, adopting the principle of federal 
farm loans, by the direction of local energies, through a fed- 
eral authority vested with the power to survey and plan 
nationally and to advise and stimulate locally, it may go a very 
long way towards the coordination of social values. 

It is not easy to summarize within a short space the large 
number of interesting facts and suggestions thrown up by the 
various speakers and by the very full discussion. Richard S. 
Childs, speaking for the Housing Bureau in the Department 
of Labor, and Ernest Cawford, of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, were decidedly optimistic about the success of the 
government’s housing operations, in spite of the fact that some 
of the most promising projects have, owing to the armistice, 
been abandoned or curtailed. Mr. Childs foresees a vast pil- 
grimage next spring to the new garden suburbs and towns, 
which he declared to be more beautiful than anything of the 
kind seen in Great Britain, and a most beneficial. influence 
from them on the provision of low-cost houses, and housing 
estates in this country generally. While the government de- 
partments concerned have not yet definitely decided how to 
dispose of all these properties, ranging as they do from dis- 
persed individual buildings to a number of self-contained 
towns, it is likely that in some of the latter community owner- 
ship by the residents in one form or another will be attempted. 

Prof. Howard Lee McBain, of Columbia University, 
sketched the effect of the war upon the relationship between 
the federal government and state and local authorities and 
came to the general conclusion that this relationship had not 
and could not have changed as much as appeared, perhaps, 
on the surface. Nor did he think a marked change alto- 
gether desirable, though the increase in helpful cooperation 
between federal and local agencies, irrespective of sometimes 
overlapping powers, was decidedly encouraging and would 
probably continue. 

Much discussion, naturally, centered around the written 
constitution and the inflexible interpretation of law by the 
state and federal supreme courts. Several speakers saw 
nothing for it but a political revolution, completely changing 
the whole system of government; others, on the contrary, 
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argued that a large advance towards more democratic 4 d 
more efficient government in state and nation was possible by 
adjusting methods of procedure to the static factors in the 
political life of the nation. Obviously, no unanimity could 
be reached on a problem of such magnitude; the majority, 
however, seemed to favor a radical measure of some sort to 
break down the intolerable barrier in the way of practically 
every progressive law promoted. The platform adopted 
the conference is given on page 266. 
Charles A. Beard, of the New York Bureau of Municipa 
Research, advocated a fundamental, change in the nature off 
civil service commissions and their activities. Drawing atten-| 
tion to the vast increase in the numbers of employes brought} 
by the war and likely to remain under the direct or indirect 
control of the federal government, he foreshadowed serious 
labor difficulties, unless the government adopted steps 
secure desirable relations between employer and employed 
similar to those introduced by far-seeing private employers | 
From being an agency of selection for public service, the com- 
missions must become,~he thought, full-fledged employment 
departments, looking after the welfare of the employes after| 
they have been engaged, seeing to it that they have opportuni-)) 
ties of further educational advancement and a real career. 
There must also be a greater recognition for trained tech 
nical service in responsible public positions; here education 
the public was the first necessity. The responsibilities de- 
volving upon some of our public officials, said Dr. Beard, are 
such that those of kings and emperors are trivial in comparison. 
He read an extract from an address by Lenine showing that 
even the Bolshevik government of Russia has a greater regard 
for efficient public expert service than the average American’ 
community. 
Several speakers spoke of the large number of voluntill 
workers who during the war in one capacity or another have 
been drawn into public or semi-public service and wondered} 
whether the magnificent organization brought about, in many 
instances, must be allowed to fall to pieces or whether it might 
not’ be kept up in some way for the advancement of peace-} 
time tasks in the community. No definite suggestion to at 
this general desire, however, was made. 
Transportation problems came in for much diccueiall 
Frederic Almy, of Buffalo, gave a vivid and humorous ac 
count of the recent street-car strike in which for twenty-fou: 
days the employers and employed of the local street railw 
company colluded to screw out of the city a permission 
charge higher fares. ‘The city, however, preferred to walk’ 
and completely smashed this attempt at extortion. A paper 
contributed by Delos F. Wilcox, of the Bureau of Standards, 
who was unable to be present, was read in which he ga . 
public ownership and operation as the only remedy for what 
he called the “malady” of the street railways. The interest in | 
questions of transportation was focused in a resolution asking 
for the appointment by the league of a committee to invest 
gate the question of public ownership, operation and develop- 
ment of the national systems of communication and transpor- 
tation—with special reference to the cost of living, , 
government and the welfare of the people in cities. 
The conference in its deliberations followed the advice given” 
by the first mayor of Rochester, in his inaugural address some. 
ninety years ago, and engraved upon the beautiful new build: 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce where the sessions wi 
held: “In the intercourse of social life and on all occasi 
involving the interests of our young city, let us forg 
politics and our party and seek only the public good.” ~ 
B. L. 


ITHERTO a federation of trade unions, trade 
councils and Socialist societies, the British Labour 
Party enters the December parliamentary cam- 
paign as a national party, appealing to the whole 
electorate. . 
The passage of the representation of the people act, adding 
eight million or more voters, made it necessary for the politi- 
al labor movement to widen its course to take in these new 
affluents, or be swamped by the very suffrage reform it had 
helped bring into flood. Moreover, labor was forewarned by 
leaders that the approach of reconstruction called for far- 
eaching engineering by wage-earners themselves, if the post- 
bellum watersheds of existence were not to be dammed and 
luiced by the established interests through their control of 


So, in the last ten months have come the reorganization of 
the British Labour Party and its expansion to embrace workers 
in February; the formulation 


with the government in June; its severance from the coalition 
at the close of the war Parliament in November. 
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DY the new constitution adopted at a special conference in 
BD late February, provision was made for the first time for 
individual membership in the party, and special facilities were 
xiven to women electors to join. A local labor party was 
called for in each parliamentary constituency, with separate 
sections for men and women. Hitherto there had been less 
an 100 such locals. The national executive was enlarged 
om sixteen members to twenty-two, thirteen to be chosen 
rom the trade unions and other societies, five from the local 
organizations, and four from women. The “objects” of the 
party (hitherto defined simply as “to organize and maintain 
in Parliament and the country a political labor party’’) were 
expanded to include the promotion of the interests of all pro- 
ducers without distinction of class or occupation. ‘These ob- 
ts were set out under three headings—National, Inter- 
ominion and International : 
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NATIONAL 


a. To organise and maintain in Parliament and in the country 
a Political Labour Party, and to ensure the establishment of a local 


borough, with suitable divisional organisation in the separate con- 
ituencies of divided boroughs. 


Union Congress, or other kindred organisations, in joint political 
wr other action in harmony with the party constitution and stand- 
gz orders. 


the London and Nottingham meetings. Paul 


The British Labor Offensive: 
U. Kellogg. The Survey for March 2, 1918. 

merican Lebor Out of It: the Inter-Allied working class movement and 

is Paul U. Kellogg. March 9, 1918 

A British labor offensive as documented by the British press. 
ogg. April 6, 1918. 
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heEngland They’veBeenF ighting For 


By Arthur Gleason and Paul U. Kellogg 


c. To give effect as far as may be practicable to the principles 
from time to time approved by the party conference. 

d. To secure for the producers by hand or by brain the full 
fruits of their industry, and the most equitable distribution thereof 
that may be possible, upon the basis of the common ownership of 
the means of production and the best obtainable system of popular 
administration and control of each industry or service. 

e. Generally to promote the political, social and economic eman- 
cipation. of the people, and more particularly of those who depend 
directly upon their own exertions by hand or by brain for the 
means of life. 

INTER-DOMINION 


f. To cooperate with the labour organisations in the dominions 
and dependencies with a view to promoting the purposes of the 
party and to take common action for the promotion of a higher 
standard of social and economic life for the working population of 
the respective countries. 


INTERNATIONAL 


g. To cooperate with the labour organisations in other countries, 
and to assist in organising a federation of nations for the main- 
tenance of freedom and peace, and for the establishment of suitable 
machinery for the adjustment and settlement of international dis- 
putes by conciliation or judicial arbitration, and for such inter- 
national legislation as may be practicable. 


Further points as to the make-up and development of the 
political labor movement in Great Britain, will show the 
significance of this change. The following table gives the 
growth in the party membership since its formation in 1900: 


TradesCouncilsand Socialist 


Trade Unions LocalLaborParties Societies 


Membership No, No. Membership Total 
353,070 7 3 22,861 375,931 
455,450 21 2 13,861 469,311 
847,315 49 2 13,835 861,150 
956,025 76 2 13,775 969,800 
855,270 73 2 14,730 900,000 
904,496 73 2 16,784 921,280 
975,182 83 2 20,885 998,338 

1,049,673 92 2 22,267 1,072,413 
1,127,035 133 2 27,465 1,158,565 
1,450,648 Wer 2 30,982 1,486,308 
1,394,402 148 2 31,377 1,430,539 
1,501,783 149 2 31,404 1,539,092 
1,858,178 146 2 31,237 1,895,498 
Polis eh 158 2 33,304 sielapite) se 
1,572,391 179 2 33,230 1,612,147 
2,053,735 177 2 32,838 2,093,365 
2,170,782 199 3 42,190 2,219,764 
2,415,383 239 3 47,140 2,465,131 


At the close of 1917 the British Labour Party was thus a 
federation of 123 trade unions, 146 trade councils (which are 
cemposed of trade union branches) and 93 local labor parties, 
together with 3 Socialist societies, and one cooperative society. 
These bodies overlap in a variety of ways; but of the aggre- 
gate membership of 2,465,131, 2,415,383 were affiliated 
through distinctly labor bodies. Of the remainder, 10,000 
were affliated through the British Socialist Party, 35,000 
through the Independent Labour Party, and 2,140 through 
the Fabians. The Tunbridge Wells Cooperative Society 
brought in 2,600, the Women’s Labour League, 5,500. It 
will be seen that there were less than 50,000 ‘party Social- 
ists” among two and a half million trade unionists. That is, 
98 per cent of the British Labour Party was trade unionist ; 
2 per cent “party Socialist”; and even of that 2 per cent a 
large fraction was trade unionist. We are thus dealing, in 
contrast to the American Federation of Labor, with a political 
labor movement; but in contrast to the political labor move- 
ments on the continent, with a trade union rather than an old- 
line Socialist body. 

This make-up has been reflected in both party control and 
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finances. No trade council or local labour party contributed 
over £2 a year to the treasury; the Socialist groups together 
paid less than £200, or less than each of such trade union 
bodies as the Amalgamated Association of Card and Blowing 
Room Operatives (54,967 members), the National Union of 
Boot and Shoe Operatives (51,035 members), the Postmen’s 
Federation (54,414 members). The general union of un- 
skilled and semi-skilled labor ranged from the 28,985 of the 
Dock Labourers and the 47,881 of the Dock, Wharf, River- 
side and General Workers’ Union, to the 82,117 of the Na- 
tional Amalgamated Union of Labour, the 168,000 of the 
Workers’: Union and. the 188,774 of the National Union of 
General Workers. And outstripping them came the great 
trade groups—the Amalgamated Society of Engineers with 


135,900 members, the National Union of Railwaymen with 


130,368 members, the Textile Factory Workers’ Association 
with 193,788 (paying £807), and the Miners’ Federation with 
600,000 members and contributing £2,500 to the common 
purse. 

These national unions have functioned also in the party 
representation in Parliament, putting up the necessary finan- 
cial guarantees for election expenses. 

The difficulty lay in adjusting the new policy of expansion 
so that at the outset of a costly campaign, it would not 
scrap the backing in money and interest of the* constituent 
labor bodies. On one hand, there was rebellion at the block 
system of voting, by which a few great unions could con- 
trol things, and on the other, fear lest, in throwing open 
the doors to outsiders, labor would: lose the political instru- 
ment it had so slowly built up. The outcome was a com- 
promise. To quote a member of the Party Executive: 


In drafting the new constitution we had regard to the necessity 
of achieving unity. Under the new scheme we have sought to dis- 
- tribute power and responsibility between the national unions and 
the local organisations, and between the official element and the 
individual member. One important feature of the constitution is 
that it makes the local groups the unit of organisation rather than 
the national societies, and thus establishes a more direct relation- 
ship with the individual electors in every constituency. 


II. 


Y so much has trade unionism entered upon a new stage 

in its organized development in England. Labor, un- 
adulterated by middle-class persons, had first to make its 
fight as a body of wage-earners for the right of collective 
bargaining. This is the long fight of wage-earners alone— 
manual workers, craftsmen. Gradually, British labor found 
that it had to spend itself in agitation and indirect pressure in 
order to protect itself against hostile acts or to secure labor 
legislation. Lacking a political party, it lacked direct repre- 
sentation. It sought it and trade unionism entered upon a 
second stage. 

In the final years of the last century, Liberal-Labour mem- 
bers slid into Parliament between the stratified layers of the 
old parties. In 1899, the Trade Union Congress established 
a political labor organization by creating the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee. Out of this, through the years of this 
century, has grown the British Labour Party. The Labour 
Party was strengthened by the Taff-Vale case when in 1902 
the Taff-Vale Railway Company obtained damages from a 
railway union because of a strike involving breach of con- 
tract. The return of 29 Labour members to Parliament in 
1906 was the answer to this attempt to cripple the industrial 
movement. In the same year, 1906, labor obtained the 
trade disputes act, freeing the trade unions from such actions 
as that of the Taff-Vale Railway Company. Naturally 
enough British labor came to believe that direct political 
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power (that is, representation in Parliament) is right 
necessary to protect the labor movement from industri 
crushing. 

This belief did not go unchallenged. In 1909, a trade 
unionist by the name of Osborne claimed that the expenditure 
of the funds of his railway union for political purposes was 
illegal. The House of Lords decided in his favor against 
the union. Labor replied, in December, 1910, by electing 
42 members to the House of Commons; in 1913, it obtained] 
a trade union act, which in part set aside the Osborne judg- 
ment. Again, labor found that political*action alters indus- 
trial status. 

The war brought in a third stage more swiftly than it 
would otherwise have come—that in which the workers 
generally recognize that to make the world safe for such part 
of democracy as they may be, they must concern themselves 
with more than hours and wages in the shop, and more than} 
labor legislation in Parliament. They must concern them-} 
selves with the whole scheme of social conditions and rela-} 
tions in which these things-are imbedded, and which affect 
unnumbered other people in much the same way. ‘The shoe 
makers’ children are not the only ones without shoes. The 
war experience that drove this realization home opened up 
the vista of making common cause with those unnumbered 
others to whom, being organized, labor could offer not only 
vroposals for democratic change but also a practical political 
fellowship. 

The party’s rebirth registered the fact that labor had] 
slowly worked out a policy distinct from that of the old 
governing classes. It saw the necessity of sharing in the! 
control of state policy and of sharing that control with those 
who felt as it did. The danger to the Allied cause, as the 
labor leaders saw it, had been in stripping the war of its} 
moral values. They did not wish that Lord Milner, Lord 
Curzon and Mr. Balfour should have the sole statement of 
war aims. Likewise, they saw that the common people could 
not leave in the same hands the care of disabled soldiers and 
sailors, the control of mines and railways, the release of the 
land taxation, the restoration or substitution of trade union} 
regulations. ‘They desired a different kind of reconstruction 
out of the wreck of the war. ' 

So labor hitched its wagon to a star and set off as a com-} 
mon carrier down the war-sobered highroads of old Eng: 
land. As Arthur Henderson, secretary of the Labour Party, 
put it: labor could no Kites be ‘merely a critical voice in 
Parliament and an active revolutionary ferment in the coun- 
try;” he hoped it would “at no distant date be required to 
accept responsibility for the carrying out of the policy it ad 


vocates.” 
HE . 


HERE are bushels of them piled up on the floor. 
have never had such a mail,” said James Middleton 
at the Labour Party headquarters, 1 Victoria street, London, 
following the Nottingham meeting in January. Middle 
ton is assistant secretary; which is official language for Hen- 
derson’s right hand. 
The bushels of mail were requests for copies of the report 
on reconstruction issued the week before, under the title 
Labour and the New Social.Order. Few committee repot 
have ever so struck fire in the public imagination at home and 
abroad. + 
Its publication as a supplement by the New Republic 
March led to the circulation of thousands of copies in th 
United States. It was hailed by radicals and stimulated sue 
a progressive thinker as Winston Churchill to explore ¢ 


- | / 
-. 

7 
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possibilities of an American contribution? which would reflect 
0 ur less stratified social composition, and would approach the 
ture from the standpoint of the community as a whole. 
Some of the more progressive labor bodies—from state fed- 
srations in the far Northwest to independent unions in New 
York—set out to spread the British program. The Ameri- 
ean Socialist Party—at the extreme left on the war issues— 
nd the Social Democratic League—its pro-war. offshoot to 
he extreme right—brought out domestic platforms in advance 
f the fall elections (1918), which were clearly attempts to 
parallel its success in attracting public attention. “The Amer- 
an Federation of Labor, at its annual convention in June, 
was bare of any “glorious reconstruction ideal painted 
y any word-brush,” to use Mr. Gompers’ phrase, and seemed 
cel inhibited from addressing itself to the larger eco- 
omic issues growing out of the war. Provision was made, 
* for the appointment of a committee to take up the 
su ibject of reconstruction, 
In the United States the British statement indeed, pro- 
oked dissent from organizers of big business and big labor 
like. In arranging a meeting for its discussion, the secre- 
tary of the Boston City Club found a copy on the desk of the 
resident of the largest public service corporation in the 
country, swept clean of everything else but an inkwell and 
his British statement which he regarded as the most brilliant 
rospectus he had ever read, a challenge to American capi- 
falists to match it with a large scale scheme for national de- 
elopment which would counter at a tangent its revolutionary 
bent. 

Soon after the report was given out, the American Feder- 
ationist, the organ of the American Federation of Labor, 
alled it “comprehensive, fine in spirit, tremendously hopeful 
n outlook.” Americans instinctively recoil at the wording, 
‘workers by hand or brain;” it rubs our democratic feeling 
he wrong way of the fur. oy 


But while resenting the “in- 
vidious distinction implied in the phrase used in the British 
document,’’ Mr. Gompers’ editorial served notice that on this 
side of the water wage-earners are entirely competent ‘“‘to de- 
termine and formulate their own policies” without alloy of 
what “in other countries” are called “the intellectuals.” ‘The 
erican labor movement is to be kept bona fide, and the 
British policy of expanding and appealing to a wider con- 
tituency struck no answering chord. Also, in pointing out 
that the “problems are formulated as political issues and the 
agency designated is the political party,” Mr. Gompers re- 
afhirmed his life-long policy that wage-earners should exert 
themselves through the unions rather than through a political 
labor movement. More, he has acted on the principle that 
they should not, by coming to depend too much on labor 
egislation, weaken the organized power of a strong dues- 
paying membership to bargain for standards in trade agree- 
ments. Thus, he has opposed agitation to secure eight-hour 

s (as shifting reliance from the unions to the govern- 
ment) ; he was slow to take up the workmen’s compensation 
movement, and at an early stage he threw his weight against 
public schemes for sickness insurance—a position on which 
he New York State Federation of Labor and others broke 
vith him. Underneath it all, Mr. Gompers has accepted 
the present capitalistic order, if tempered by collective bar- 
gaining. While resisting movements to create a labor party 
ind preferring to use the potential political strength of the 
labor movement to force gains first from the Republicans 
and then from the Democrats, he has consistently fought 
socialism and all its works. 


*A& Traveler in Wartime (1918). The Macmillan Co. 
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“The heart of the American labor movement is economic,” 
he said in discussing the British Labour Party’s report. ‘‘La- 
bor’s welfare and protection is regarded as fundamentally an 
economic problem to be dealt with by economic agencies.” 
And again: 


The democracy of the American labor movement is of the same 
nature as that of our republic. It is more hearty, more sincere and 
more far-reaching than the democracy of any other country. 


So the American reader finishes the document entitled Labor and 
the New Social Order with a feeling of exultation stirred’ by the 
hope of what the future may bring, but when he turns to con- 
crete problems that must be worked out today and tomorrow, 
and through each day that follows, he finds little practical help for 
real achievements. In the future, as in the past, we must trust in 
the economic organization of the workers. 


In Great Britain, on the contrary, the political movement, 
as we have seen, long since proved its worth to the mind of 
the workers. During a period of thirty years the emphasis 
has swung to and fro between the economic and _ political 
fields of activity, as labor has been thwarted in one, or had 
its hopes dashed in the other. But out of gains, first in one 
direction and then in the other, has come reliance on the two 
methods—not as things antagonistic, but as things comple- 
mentary—(a dual procedure which, incidentally, made a two- 
edged war policy fit into their habit of mind). 

Now, at a time when the familiar economic: machinery of 
collective bargaining had been “interned” for the war, the 
political arm of the labor movement came forward with its 
vigorous presentment of political action. “The circumstances 
would have won for it in any case a working-class following 
far out-numbering the membership of the Labour Party. But 
with the general ferment affecting all sorts and conditions of 
men, and with no such comprehensive social program put 
forth by any of the older parties, the labor report on recon- 
struction fairly hit a wider British public. 

It came before the party conference in June after four 
months’ discussion by unions, trades councils and_ party 
locals and was given sanction by a series of 27 resolutions 


[the Survey for July 27]. 


IV. 


ITH the December elections Labour and the New So- 

cial Order is no longer an interesting economic 
pamphlet; it is a party platform in a searching political cam- 
paign. No attempt can be made here to debate its main 
propositions, ranging as they do over the entire field of econ- 
omics and domestic affairs. Our task is the simpler one of in- 
terpreting the general development and intention of the 
movement. But to do that it is necessary to grasp its working- 
class approach to the common task of reconstruction, as put 
in a smashing indictment of the pre-war social order in Eng- 
land which opened the document (see page 246). 

What, then, do the British workers stand for in build- 
ing their new house “resting upon the common foundation 
of the democratic control of society in all its activities?” 

They stand in the first place for some things on which the 
general American public would back them up without question. 

They stand for free public education—and they stand for 
it for the children of the whole working class—for all the 
children of Great Britain. Secondary and higher schools 
are not free schools in England. ‘The elementary schools are 
inadequate in numbers, teachers, curriculum. The workers 
are out for an educational system comparable with the best 
America has to offer from kindergarten to university, free, 
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WE need to beware of patchwork. The view of the Labour Party 
is that what has to be reconstructed after the war is not this or 
that Government Department, or this or that piece of social machin- 
ery; but so far as Britain is concerned, society itself. The individual 
worker, or for that matter the individual statesman, immersed in 
daily routine, like the individual soldier in a battle—easily fails 
to understand the magnitude and far-reaching importance of what 
is taking place around him. How does it fit together as a whole? 
How does it look from a distance? Count Okuma, one of the oldest, 
most experienced and ablest of the statesmen of Japan, watching 
the present conflict from the other side of the globe, declares it to 
be nothing less than the death of European civilization. Just as 
in the past the civilisations of Babylon, Egypt, Greece, Carthage 
and the great Roman Empire have been successively destroyed, so, 
in the judgment of this detached observer, the civilisation of all 
Europe is even now receiving its death blow. We of the Labour 
Party can so far agree in this estimate as to recognise, in the 
present world catastrophe, if not the death, in Europe, of civilisa- 
tion itself, at any rate the culmination and collapse of a distinctive 
industrial civilisation, which the workers will not seek to recon- 
struct. At such times of crisis it is easier to slip into ruin than 
to progress into higher forms or organisations. That is the prob- 
lem as it presents itself to the Labour Party today. 

What this war is consuming is not merely the security, the 
homes, the livelihood and the lives of millions of innocent families, 
and an enormous proportion of all the accumulated wealth of the 
world, but also the very basis of the peculiar social order in 
which it has arisen. The individualist system of capitalist pro- 
duction, based on the private ownership and competitive administra- 
tion of land and capital, with its reckless “profiteering” and wage- 
slavery; with its glorification of the unhampered struggle for the 
means of life and its hypocritical pretence of the “survival of the 
fittest;” with the monstrous inequality of circumstances which it 
produces and the degradation and brutalization, both moral and 
spiritual, resulting therefrom, may, we hope, indeed have received 
a death-blow. With it must go the political system and ideas in 
which it naturally found expression. We of the Labour Party, 
whether in opposition or in due time called upon to form an ad- 
ministration, will certainly lend no hand to its revival. On the 
contrary, we shall do our utmost to see that it is buried with the 
millions whom it has done to death. If we in Britain are to escape 
from the decay of civilisation itself, which the Japanese statesman 
foresees, we must ensure that what is presently to be built up is 
a new social order, based not on fighting but on fraternity—not on 
the competitive struggle for the means of bare life, but on deliber- 
ately planned cooperation in production and distribution for the 
benefit of all who participate by hand or by brain—not on the ut- 
most possible inequality of riches, but on a systematic approach 
towards a healthy equality of material circumstances for every 
person born into the world—not on an enforced dominion over 
subject nations, subject races, subject colonies, subject classes, or a 
subject sex, but, in industry, as well as in government, on that 
equal freedom, that general consciousness of consent, and that 
widest possible participation in power, both economic and political, 
which is characteristic of democracy. We do not, of course, pre- 
tend that it is possible, even after the drastic clearing away that is 
now going on, to build society anew in a year or two of feverish 
“Reconstruction.” What the Labour Party intends to satisfy it- 
self about is that each brick that it helps to lay shall go to erect 
the structure that it intends, and no other. 


public, as a basis for fitting the oncoming generation of British 
workers to run England. 

They are out for a ministry of health and a radical reor- 
ganization of the whole scheme of building up the physical 
fitness of their own kind, such as the recruiting experience 
had shown was all too much needed. They stand, to use 
Sidney Webb’s phrase, ‘for the universal enforcement of the 
national minimum;” for the strengthening of the factory 
compensation and insurance acts governing hours, health, un- 
employment and the like. In other words, to lay a floor of 
standards beneath which no industrial operations shall be 
carried on in England. They stand for giving an entirely 
new embodiment to home life among the workers of Great 
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Britain by far-reaching housing and city building schemes, — 
and they speak in terms of a million new cottages and an 
outlay of three million sterling for re-housing in mining 
villages, rural districts and town slums. 

They sensed the prospect of attempts to reduce wages when ~ 
peace.came, to take advantage of the dislocation of demobil- — 
ization to worsen the conditions of employment and to leave — 
to private charity the handling of unemployment. They 
call for a revolution of the poor law and for deliberate national 
organization to meet unemployment in advance, by public 
works in housing, school building, transport and road building, — 
afforestation and the breaking up of great estates into coopera- 


tive small holdings; by raising the school-leaving age to | 


sixteen, by shortening the hours of labor of young persons 
and initiating the universal eight-hour day. 

In the political field, the party stands for the complete 
removal of all the wartime restrictions on “freedom of speech, — 
freedom of publication, freedom of the press, freedom of — 
travel, freedom of choice of place of residence, and freedom ~ 
of employment the day after peace is declared.” ; 

It cannot be said the workers as a whole understood or 
sympathized with the principles of the conscientious objectors, — 
much less shared their feelings. But they understood and 
protested against the treatment accorded them in prison. 


That awakened old echoes of the treatment accorded labor |)" 


leaders in the long struggle for the right to organize, and 
it provoked the quick recognition that without their organized 
power, their own strike leaders in war-time would have been 
handled no differently. 

Labor is of one mind with respect to peace-time conscrip- 
tion, military no less than industrial. It stands out against 
“any continuation of the military service acts a moment longer ~ 
than the imperative requirements of the war excuse.” But 
“individual freedom is of little use without complete political 


rights.’ ‘The Labour Party 


sees its repeated demands largely conceded in the present repre- 
sentation of the people act, but not yet wholly satisfied. The party — 
stands, as heretofore, for complete adult suffrage . . . effective 
provision for absent electors to vote, for absolutely equal rights for 
both sexes for the same freedom to exercise civic rights for the 
common soldier as for the officer, for shorter parliaments, for the 
complete abolition of the House of Lords, and for a most strenuous 
opposition to any new second chamber, whether elected or not, hav- 
ing in it any element of heredity or privilege, or of the control of 
the House of Commons by any party or class. 


It stands for absolute autonomy of each self-governing part 
of the empire, for “home rule all around,” and for an imperial 
council which would express the democratized spirit of “the 
Britannic Alliance.” 

We now come to the larger economic proposals on which 
there is bound to be much friction. ‘What the nation needs 
is undoubtedly a great bound onward on its aggregate pro- 
ductivity.” But this to labor’s mind 


cannot be secured merely by pressing the manual workers to 
more strenuous toil, or even by encouraging the “Captains of In- 
dustry” to a less wasteful organisation of their several enter- 
prises on a profit-making basis. 


What the Labour Party looks to is 


a genuinely scientific reorganisation of the nation’s industry, no 
longer deflected by individual profiteering, on the basis of the 
Common Ownership of the means of production; the equitable shar- _ 
ing of the proceeds among all who participate in any capacity and 
only among these, and the adoption, in particular services and occu- 
pations, of those systems and methods of administration and con- 


trol that may be found, in practice, best to promote, not profiteering, 
but the public interest. 


4 To this end the party stands “not merely for the principle 
of common ownership of the nation’s land, but for a unified 
mational service of communication and transport, to be 
‘worked unhampered by capitalist, private, or purely local 
interests (and with a steadily increasing participation of the 
organized workers in the management, both central and 
local), exclusively for the common good;” for the erection 
a score of gigantic super-power stations, “which would 
fenerate, at incredibly cheap rates, enough electricity for the 
of every industrial establishment and every private house- 
‘hold in Great Britain;”’ for “the immediate nationalization 
‘of mines, the extraction of coal and iron being worked as a 
‘public service (with a steadily increasing participation in 


persons employed).”” The workers want household coal 
standard quality, at “a fixed and uniform price for the 
‘whole kingdom, payable by rich and poor alike, as unalterable 
‘as the penny postage stamp.” Similarly, they advocate the 
‘expropriation of the profit-making industrial insurance com- 
‘panies which “now so tyrannously exploit the people with 
‘their wasteful house-to-house industrial life assurance.” And 
' ey advocate local option and “taking the entire manufacture 
d retailing of alcoholic drink out of the hands of those 
liek o find profit in promoting the utmost possible consumption.” 
The party takes ground against allowing the government 
= over. the importations of wheat, wool, metals and 
er commodities to “slip back into the unfettered control 
a private capitalists, who are, actually at the instance of the 
‘government itself, now rapidly combining, trade by trade, 
into monopolist trusts, which may presently become as ruthless 
in their extortion as the worst American examples.” 
Standing, as it does, for the Democratic Control of Industry, 
| the Labour Party would think twice before it sanctioned any aban- 
‘donment of the present profitable centralisation of purchase of raw 
“Material; of the present carefully organised “rationing” by joint 
‘committees of the trades concerned, of the several establishments 
‘with the materials they require; of the present elaborate system of 
“costing” and public audit of manufacturers’ accounts, so as to 
‘stop the waste heretofore caused by the mechanical inefficiency of 
the more backward firms; of the present salutary publicity of manu- 
facturing processes and expenses hereby ensured; and, on the in- 


formation thus obtained (in order never again to revert to the old- 
‘time profiteering) of the present rigid fixing, for standardized 
‘products, of maximum prices at the factory, at the warehouse of 


the wholesale trader and in the retail shop. 


It holds that it is just as much the function of the govern- 
ment to protect private consumers as to protect, through the 
factory acts, the wage-earning producers. 

_ To provide the revenue to meet the cost of the war and to 
‘make the constructive investment for national production 
‘outlined, the Labour Party repudiates all proposals for a 


‘increase the price of food, and objects to any taxes interfering 
vith production, commerce, transport or communication. 
Rather, it turns its eyes on the holdings of what it describes 
is “that one-tenth of the population which owns nine-tenths 
‘of the riches of the United Kingdom.” It would extend the 
ess profits tax, increase the mineral rights duty and bring 
e steadily rising unearned increment of urban and mineral 
and . . . wholly . . . into the public exchequer.” It stands 
for paying off the national debt by the direct taxation of 
private fortunes both during life and after death. It proposes 
pee nrrange the “whole taxation of inheritance from the 
standpoint of asking what is the maximum amount that any 
rich man should be permitted at death to divert by his will 
the national exchequer which should normally be the 
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jb the disposal of the surplus above the Standard of Life society 
has hitherto gone as far wrong as in its neglect to secure the neces- 
sary basis of any genuine industrial efficiency or decent social 
order. We have allowed the riches of our mines, the rental value 
of the lands superior to the margin of cultivation, the extra profits 
of the fortunate capitalists, even the material outcome of scientific 
discoveries—which ought by now to have made this Britain of ours 
immune from class poverty or from any widespread destitution—to 
be absorbed by individual proprietors; and then devoted very largely 
to the senseless luxury of an idle rich class. Against this misappro- 
priation of the wealth of the community, the Labour Party—speak- 
ing in the interests not of the wage-earners alone, but of every 
grade and section of producers by hand or by brain, not to mention 
also those of the generations that are to succeed us, and of the 
permanent welfare of the community—emphatically protests. One 
main Pillar of the House that the Labour Party intends to build is 
the future appropriation of the Surplus, not to the enlargement of 
any individual fortune, but to the Common Good. It is from this 
constantly arising Surplus (to be secured, on the one hand, by 
Nationalization and Municipalization and, on the other, by the 
steeply graduated Taxation of Private Income and Riches) that 
will have to be found the new capital which the community day 
by day needs for the perpetual improvement and increase of its 
various enterprises, for which we shall decline to be dependent on 
the usury-exacting financiers. It is from the same source that has 
to be defrayed the public provision for the sick and infirm of all 
kinds (including that for maternity and infancy) which is still so 
scandalously insufficient; for the aged and those prematurely in- 
capacitated by accident or disease, now in many ways so imper- 
fectly cared for; for the education alike of children, of adolescents 
and of adults, in which the Labour Party demands a genuine equal- 
ity of opportunity, overcoming all differences of material circum- 
stances; and for the organization of public improvements of all 
kinds, including the brightening of the lives of those now con- 
demned to almost ceaseless toil, and a great development of the 
means of recreation. From the same source must come the greatly 
increased public provision that the Labour Party will insist on be- 
ing made for scientific investigation and original research, in every 
branch of knowledge, not to say also for the promotion of music, 
literature and fine art, which have been under capitalism so greatly 
neglected, and upon which, so the Labour Party holds, any real de- 
velopment of civilization fundamentally depends. Society, like the 
individual, does not live by bread alone—does not exist only for 
perpetual wealth production. It is in the proposal for this appro- 
priation of every surplus for the Common Good—in the vision of 
its resolute use for the building up of the community as a whole in- 
stead of for the magnification of individual fortunes—that the 
Labour Party, as the Party of the Producers by hand or by brain, 
most distinctively marks itself off from the older political parties, 
standing, as these do, essentially for the maintenance, unimpaired, 
of the perpetual private mortgage upon the annual product of the 
nation that is involved in the individual ownership of land and 
capital. 


heir of all private riches in excess of a quite moderate amount 
by way of family provision.” It stands for a special capital 
levy to pay off a very substantial part of the entire national 
debt. It stands, in fine, for taking over the national surplus— 
whether piled up in the past or created currently; for a con- 
scription of wealth as new social capital. 

In a closing passage (see above), in contrast to the picture of 
Old England drawn at the outset, the British workers put 
the vision of the England they were fighting for. 

Of course many of these proposals are not new. The 
capital levy is more startling, but land reform, workmen’s 
compensation, re-housing and the like were pushed by Lloyd 
George and Asquith. piece-meal under the old liberal regime; 
the war has written unheard of tax laws. The minimums 
stood for are very similar to those of the Progressive party 
platform six years ago in the United States. Socialist parties 
in a score of countries have belabored as hard or harder the 
infelicities of the system of private capitalism. But here we 
have, as distinct from the old liberal procedure, a rounded 
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program; and as distinct from the Socialist procedure, one 
on which the general voter is asked to join, not on the basis 
of subscribing to a creed but on the basis of objective, particu- 
lar measures. 

It is, however, the kick behind it which gives the Labour 
Party program its importance—the realization that England 
will not go back to the old loose-jointed scheme of things 
after the war, that there is tremendous industrial unrest 
throughout the kingdom and that there are many indications 
that the soldiers are coming back in a temper to join forces 
with the workers. 


V. 


NNOUNCEMENT was made at the June conference 
that the Labour Party would contest 400 seats for the 
next Parliament. As the labor leaders-saw it, they were con- 
fronted with something more dynamic than a contest with 
the historic English parties—with the prospect, no less of 
a new political formation under the premier. The situation 
was summed up in mid-winter by a radical labor leader in 
this way: 


Lloyd George’s old associates in the labor movement mistrust him, 
so that it is scarcely likely that he can win them back again as his 
followers. He has no temperamental commonalty with the Tories, 
and they would not be displeased if he were not so formidable a 
figure in domestic affairs after the war. The Liberals accuse him 
of treachery to Asquith and the first-raters among them did not 
go into his cabinet. There remains his personal following and 
when you realize that some 35,000 people have been added to the 
newly created orders, you can see that that is not inconsiderable as 
a nucleus for a new party. Lloyd George lacks everything just 
now but courage. 


—Courage, yes, and a widespread public conviction that how- 
ever you disagreed with him or his colleagues, he as no other 
man in England, could marshal her forces against Germany— 
if the war were still on; the prestige of the great war leader— 
if it were successfully ended; the backing, in each case, of 
the great interests built up during the war, the suction-force 
of a khaki election, and the prowess of the most redoubtable 
campaigner the English radical movement ever produced. 
No mean rival, in truth. 

With the general election still ahead of us it is obviously 
foolish to attempt any prediction as to the outcome, other than 
to indicate a much larger labor representation in Parliament 
than the less than 50 seats held throughout the static war 
period. What can be done is to gauge certain of the currents 
at work in the British citizenship which will continue regard- 
less of that outcome and tend, during a period of years, to 
strengthen rather than weaken the labor representation. Out 
of office, no less than in, the influence of the labor movement 
on domestic and foreign policy following the war will be 
augmented many fold. 

With respect to the wage-earners themselves, we have in 
the more active partnership of the British Labour Party and 
the Trade Union Congress a muster of organized labor 
which in numbers and unity exceed anything in the past. 
The position held in their counsels by Clynes (who rose from 
day laborer to food controller) is a symbol of the great 
mass of unskilled general workers now ranged alongside the 
skilled trades. The spread of the great industrial organiza- 
tions, such as the miners, embracing skilled and unskilled alike, 
is a response to the same forces, and as set forth in the SuRVEY 
by Robert Smillie, the miners’ leader, they have in the course 
of the war come to subscribe to state ownership of industry 
coupled with workers’ participation in the management. 

With respect to the returned soldiers, the point of view 
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of not a few detached observers was expressed by an English — 
Y. M. C. A. worker in London, whose work brought him — 
into personal relationship with thousands of men in khaki. © 
“Will they come back revolutionists?” he was asked. They 
had been through this mill for their common country. When 
they came back would they be content to find that it wasn’t | 
common after all; that men who had borne the brunt equally | 
came back to very unequal portions? 
They would not be revolutionists, he answered, because the 
English are the greatest grousing nation on the face of the } 
earth; they all talk revolution, but nobody revolves. “They 
are a phlegmatic people. It will be an evolutionary change. |§ 
Labor had gained in strength before the war. It had gained 
tremendously since. Above all, the soldiers were in key with 
the working class feeling. 
“How was this?” he was acted: “Had the labor unions. 
been allowed to carry on propaganda among the soldiers at 
the front?” pes 
“No,” he_said._‘“‘And the soldiers knew that; and that is — 
one of the reasons why.” 
“But most of the papers talk in a very different strain. They } 
don’t publish things from the labor angle.” 18 
“No,” he said, “and the soldiers knew that, too, and that |) 
is another reason.” “| 
More especially, they would be for having a say and a big 
say in the government. England had been governed by squires 
and the propertied classes. “The contention had been that the — 
man who did not own land, did not have a stake in the 
country and should not have the say. Now the soldiers would jf. 
come back at them. ) 
“Because you hold the land your grandfather got,” they | 
would put it, “you say you have a stake in the country. Well, | 
we've been through this hell for three years, and that gives | 
us a stake, and we are going to use it.” a 
There was a new spirit among the conservative classes, too, 
he concluded. The younger men had been out at the war 
and knew the Tommies; and the Tommies knew them. They © 
had a feeling ‘toward each other which would be a great 
tempering influence. But it would not stand in the way 
of the soldiers taking things into their own hands, and setting | 
about a mighty shift in the scheme of English life after the < 


VI. 


Baas full muster of the rapidly swelling ranks of trade 
unionism, vast reaches of unskilled workers hitherto unor- — 
ganized, the civilian army, the wage-earning women, the 
women of the working class, professional groups—all thes 
and large numbers of the general population, labor is out to 
enlist. How far it will be able to swing not only the wage- 
earners as a body but the outside groups, depends not alone — 
on its program. Obviously the tendency is for the older — 
parties to match it on many of its points, and the Labour | 
Party in turn to outflank them by further and more radical jf 
proposals. Rather, the question will be, how far vast numbers 
of the population will feel that it is only through the Labour 
Party that they can secure accomplishment. Here experience 
of the cooperative movement is significant. 

The government clearly added to labor’s voting strength © 
by subjecting the dividends of the cooperative societies to the |} 
excess-profits tax, and by repeated attempts to bring coopera- 
tive dividends within the scope of the income tax. As a 
result, the Cooperative Wholesale Society and the Cooperative 
Union, representing three and one-half million members, 
within the year allied themselves for political action. with 
the Labour Party. The first food controller was Davenport 


he wholesale grocer, and to him the membership attributes the 
| attempt to apply the war-profits tax to the annual surpluses 
~ of the cooperatives. No doubt there were those in the govern- 
| ment who regarded them merely as likely sources of revenue. 
_ But the cooperatives are not organized for profit. They 
- distribute their surpluses among their members, largely work- 
ing people, in order to cut down their cost of living and 
_ eliminate the very profit-taking which the government tried 
to scoop in. It was an easy matter for them to meet the 
raid by simply reducing the prices to their members, and 
_ show no profits at the end of the year that could fall in the 
" government’s hopper; which they did. But the cooperatives 
felt that the whole thing was a put-up job of the competing 
commercial interests to cripple them. 
' Lloyd George’s backing of the taxation scheme identified 
_ him with the move. ‘The cooperators' washed their hands 
_ of the Liberal Party, with which they had in the past been 
| historically a clientele, and announced that, in order to protect 
their rights in the future and no less project the principle of 
J cooperation in the period of reconstruction, they would enter 
_ politics as an organized body, run candidates for Parliament 
“in certain districts at the next election and work with the 
| working class political movement. At the October, 1917, 
| conference of cooperators, it was agreed that the aims were 
‘closer unity between the cooperative and the trade union 
"movements, working-class funds used for working-class ideals, 
7 the cooperative societies to be the food stores for trade union- 
: ists who downed tools at strike time. 

Arthur Henderson, speaking to the cooperators at this 
conference, said: 
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| One point on which we all should be determined is that when this 
_ war is terminated we shall see that the “have nots” receive a greater 
| opportunity. We should take steps to lessen the number of sections 
‘into which democracy has been divided. I shall be prepared that 
‘the Labour Party as now known should cease to exist, if by so do- 
| ing we could combine the whole of the democracy into a great 


epeorle’ S$ party. 


The conference unanimously adopted a draft scheme for 
| cooperative parliamentary and municipal representation, and 
\ a resolution of policy was also unanimously carried, declaring 
_ the desire of the conference to mark its entrance into the 
political arena with a definite expression of general policy 
_ of industrial, social and economic reform, which included the 
| following aims: 


To safeguard the interests of voluntary cooperation; 

| To resist legislative or administrative inequality so that, eventual- 
| ly, the processes of production, distribution, and exchange shall be 
_ directed by the state; 

To eliminate the profiteers or private and other speculators; 

To secure compulsory housing of the people; 

| To recast the system of education on national lines, affording 
equal opportunity for the higher education of all; 

To effect parliamentary control of foreign policy; 

To break down caste and class system; 

To democratize state services; 

To abolish taxes on foodstuffs; 

To develop agriculture; 

To establish a national credit bank to facilitate the development 
f trade; 

To gradually demobilize soldiers and sailors from the army and 
Navy corresponding with the needs of. employment. 


A joint committee was later formed, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Parliamentary Committee of the Cooperative 

Yongress, the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
ngress, and the Labour Party Executive. 
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E have then the Trade Union Congress with nearly five 
million members, the British Labour Party with over 
two and one-half million, and the Cooperatives with three 
and one-half million members, compacted for political action. 
They do not enter the December elections without defections. 
That was to be expected. The reactionary movement for a 
purely trade-union party—to split the labor movement, was 
downed at the Derby convention of the British Trade Union 
Congress; but the government labor group of the extreme 
right has joined the Liberal Conservative coalition. ‘Typically 
enough, Barnes, who succeeded Henderson in the War Cab- 
inet, has thrown in his lot with Lloyd George, while Clynes, 
the food controller, in succession, opposed calling the govern- 
ment members out, withdrew from the coalition, agreed to 
keep the food work going, and will go the full way of labor. 
The engineer of the new alliance, with its claim upon an 
incalculable general following in the electorate, is the British 
Labour Party, the foundations of which, as we have seen, 
rest in trade unionism. It stands, four square, against in- 
equality of circumstances and opportunity. It fights against 
unbridled competition. It aims at cooperation. It plans to 
establish a standard of living. It advocates self-government 
in industry. Its main concern is with the distribution of the 
national income, and it will interfere increasingly with the 
present unequal distribution of the community’s production. 
It is committed to a policy of collectivism. It is something 
different from the old trade unionism with its concentration 
on hours and wages, different from continental class-conscious 
socialism ; broader than the one, freer than the other ; typically 
British in its inconsistencies and in its organic quality. It still 
talks the shop talk of old time Socialist manifestos; yet it has 
an ingrained belief in liberty, a rugged resistance to bureau- 
cratic rule and regimentation which will harmonize it with the 
retention of a wide sphere for personal initiation, self-de- 
pendence, self-government. But the protectionists, the im- 
perialists, the great landlords, do well to fear the rising power 
of the British Labour Party, for ‘it is determined to construct 
a new social order. It has outgrown tinkering and patch- 
work, welfare devices and tepid reforms. It has outlived an 
era of gentle compromises with Liberal industrialists. It has 
the flame of a new vision of life and labor, and it has the scien- 
tific method which the gathered and socialized intelligence of 
many workers by hand and brain has brought to its program. 
Briefly, the aims which gave it rebirth, have been: to 
win the war, to establish a working-class diplomacy and a 
democratic peace, to become the national party and so to be- 
come the government, and to found a new England. With 
these aims, it makes its appeal to the workers, the soldiers, the 
commoners of our day. Kipling perhaps wove a greater 
prophecy than he wot in his lines on The Return, twenty years 
ago: 
Peace is declared, an’ I return 
To ’Ackneystadt, but not the same; 
Things ’ave transpired which made me learn 
The size and meanin’ of the game, 
I did no more than others did, 
I don’t know where the change began; 


I started as a average kid, 
I finished as a thinkin’ man. 


If England was what England seems 
An’ not the England of our dreams, 
But only putty, brass, an’ paint, 
’Ow quick we’d drop ’er! But she ain’t/ 


The New LEAGUE 


“Traveler in Wartime’ to feel on get- 
ting back to America that he was coming 
into an entirely different atmosphere. Abroad, 
meetings of labor and liberals were cheering 
what they called “Wilson policies” to the echo. 
So last spring several such travelers, university 


WV INSTON CHURCHILL was not the only 


New York started in a systematic series of meet- 
ings to discuss the President's fourteen points, 
and see if they could work out a joint program 
which they could stand upon—and encourage 
the formation of similar groups in other cities. 

The result is the League of Free Nations 
Association which has just been launched this 
week under the presidency of Norman Hapgood, 


\ 


OF FREE NATIONS ASSOCIATION 


with Richard S. Childs as chairman _of the 
executive committee; Prof. Stephen P. Duggan, 
secretary, and Prof. Wendell Bush, treasurer, 
Lincoln Colcord is publicity director in a cam- 
paign to arouse American interest in the social 
assues at stake in the settlement, in the creation 
of a League of Nations and in its democratic 
constitution. 


men, magazine editors and social workers im 


HE object of this society is to promote a more general reali- 
zation and support by the public of the conditions indis- 
pensable to the success, at the Peace Conference and there- 
after, of American aims and policy as outlined by Presi- 
dent Wilson. : 
The particular aims, such as the liberation of Belgium, Serbia, 
Poland and Bohemia, and their future protection from aggression, 
and America’s own future security on land and sea, are dependent 
upon the realization of the more general aim of a sounder future 
international order, the corner-stone of which must be a League of 
Nations. 
‘The purposes of such a league are to achieve for all peoples, 
great and small: 
(1) Security: the due protection of national existence, 
(2) Equality of economic opportunity. 


OTH these purposes demand for their accomplishment profound 
B changes in the spirit and principles of the older international 
statecraft. The underlying assumption heretofore has been that a 
nation’s security and prosperity rest chiefly upon its own strength 
and resources. Such an assumption has been used to justify states- 
men in attempting, on the ground of the supreme need for national 
security, to increase their own nation’s power and resources by in- 
sistence upon strategic frontiers, territory, with raw material, out- 
lets to the sea, even though that course does violence to the security 
and prosperity of others. Under any system in which adequate 
defense rests upon individual preponderance of power, the security 
of one must involve the insecurity of another, and must inevitably 
give rise to covert or overt competitions for power and territory dan- 
gerous to peace and destructive to justice. 

Under such a system of competitive as opposed to cooperative na- 
tionalism the smaller nationalities can never be really secure. Ob- 
viously Belgians, Jugoslavs, Poles, Czechoslovaks will not be secure 
if they have to depend upon their own individual, unaided strength. 
International commitments of some kind there must be. The price 
of secure nationality is some degree of internationalism. 

The fundamental principle underlying the League of Nations is 
that the security and rights of each member shall rest upon the 
strength of the whole league, pledged to uphold by their combined 
power international arrangements ensuring fair treatment for all. 

The first concern of a League of Nations is to find out what 
those arrangements should be, what rules of international life 
will ensure justice to all, how far the old international law or 
practice must be modified to secure that end. It is to the interest 
of the entire world that every nation should attain its maximum 
economic development, provided it does not prevent a similar de- 
velopment of other nations. The realization of this aim depends 
upon a gradually increasing freedom of mutual exchange with 
its resulting economic interdependence. It is certain, for instance, 
that if anything approaching equality of economic opportunity as be- 
tween great and small, powerful and weak, is to be obtained, the 
following must be guaranteed for all on equal terms: 


(a) No state shall accord to one neighbor privileges not accorded 
to others—this principle to apply to the purchase of raw material 
as well as to access to markets. Equality of economic opportunity 
does not mean the abolition of all tariffs or the abolition of the 
right of self-governing states to determine whether free trade or 
protection is to their best interests. 


(4) States exercising authority in non-self-governing territories 
shall not exercise that power as a means of securing a privileged 
economic position for their own nationals; economic opportunity in 
such territories shall be open to all peoples on equal terms, the 
peoples of nations possessing no such territories being in the same 
position economically as those that possess great subject empires. 
Investments and concessions in backward countries should be placed 
under international control. 


(c) Goods and persons of the citizens of all states should be 
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transported on equal terms on international rivers, canals, straits, or 
railroads. ‘ 

(d) Landlocked states must be guaranteed access to the sea on 
equal terms both by equality of treatment on communications run- 
ning through other states, and by the use of seaports. 


HE first task is legislative in its nature. The problem is to 
modify the conditions that lead to war. It will be quite inade- 
quate to establish courts of arbitration or of law if they have to 
arbitrate or judge on the basis of the old laws and practices. These 
have proved insufficient. ae 
It is obvious that any plan ensuring national security and equality 
of economic opportunity will involve a limitation of national sover- 
eignty. It is here particularly that the success of the league will 
demand the doing of the “unprecedented things” mentioned by 
President Wilson. States possessing ports that are the natural 
outlet of a hinterland occypied by another people will perhaps re- 
gard it as an intolerable invasion of their independence if their 
sovereignty over those ports is not absolute but limited by the 
obligation to permit of their use by a foreign and possibly rival 
people on equal terms. States possessing territories in Africa or 
Asia inhabited by populations in a backward state of development 
have generally heretofore looked for privileged and preferential 
treatment of their own industry and commerce in those territories. 
Great interests will be challenged, ‘some sacrifice of national pride 
demanded, and the hostility of political factions in some countries 
will be aroused. 
Yet if, after the war, states are to be shut out from the sea; if 


rapidly expanding populations find themselves excluded from raw Re 


materials indispensable to their prosperity; if the privileges and 
preferences enjoyed by states with overseas territories place the less 
powerful states at a disadvantage, we shall have re-established 
potent motives for that competition for political power which, in 
the past, has been so large an element in the causation of war and 
the subjugation of weaker peoples. The ideal of the security of all 
nations and “equality of opportunity” will have failed of realization. 


Be President Wilson and Lord Grey have insisted that the 
creation of a League of Nations must be an integral part of the 
settlement itself. Both have indeed declared that if it is not estab- 
lished at that settlement it is never likely to be. 

The reason is obvious. If the league is not a political reality 
at the time that the territorial readjustments come to be discussed ; 
if, as in the past, nations must look for their future security chiefly 
to their own strength and resources, then inevitably, in the name 
of the needs of national defense, there will be claims for strategic 
frontiers and territories with raw material which do violence to 
the principle of nationality. Afterwards those who suffer from 
such violations would be opposed to the League of Nations be- 
cause it would consecrate the injustice of which they would be the 
victims. A refusal to trust to the League of Nations, and a de- 
mand for “material” guarantees for future safety, will set up that 
very ferment which will afterwards be appealed to as proof that 
the league could not succeed because men did not trust it. A bold 
“act of political faith” in the league will justify itself by making the 
league a success; but, equally, lack of faith will justify itself by 
ruining the league. 

Just as the general acceptance of the principles of the league 
must precede the territorial settlement, so must it precede attempts 
to reduce armaments. The league should not be, in the first stage, 
a proposal to relinquish arms, but to combine them; it should be an 
agreement upon the methods by which they can be used in common 
for common security. The League of Nations is not an alterna- _ 
tive to the use of force, but the organization of force to the end 
that it may be effective for our common protection. : 

If nations can be brought to realize that they can in truth look 
to the league as the main guaranty of political security and eco- 
nomic opportunity, that those things do not demand unwilling prov- 
inces as sources of man power or raw material, nor seaports as a 
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— condition of economic development, then one of the main obstacles 


to the liberation of subject nationalities will have been removed, 


and the solution of the specific problems of Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, 


Bohemia, Jugoslavia and the self-determination of the peoples of 
Turkey and Russia will have been enormously facilitated. 


pie administrative machinery of a workable internationalism 
already exists in rudimentary form. The international bodies 
that have already been established by the Allied belligerents—who 
now number over a score—to deal with their combined military 
resources, shipping and transport, food, raw materials, and finance, 
have been accorded immense powers. Many of these activities— 
particularly those relating to the international control of raw ma- 
terial and shipping—will have to be continued during the very 
considerable period of demobilization and reconstruction which 
will follow the war. Problems of demobilization and civil re- 
employment particularly will demand the efficient representation 
of labor and liberal elements of the various states. With inter- 
national commissions, and exercising the same control over the 
economic resources of the world, an international government with 


~ powerful sanction will in fact exist. 


ae international machinery will need democratization as well 
as progressive differentiation of function. If the League of 
Nations is not to develop into an immense bureaucratic union of 
governments instead of a democratic union of peoples, the ele- 
ments of (a) complete publicity and (b) effective popular represen- 
tation must be insisted upon. The first of these is implicit in the 
principle, so emphasized by President Wilson, that in the future 
there must be an end to secret diplomacy. The second can only be 
met by some representation of the peoples in a body with legisla- 
tive powers over international affairs—which must include minority 
elements—as distinct from the governments of the constituent states 
of the league. It is the principle which has found expression in 
the American Union as contrasted with the federated states of the 
German empire. If the government of the United States consisted 
merely of the representatives of forty-eight states, the Union could 
never have been maintained on a democratic basis. Happily it 
consists also of the representatives of a hundred million people. 
The new international government must make the same provision 
and deliberately aim to see that all the great parties and groups in 
the various states obtain representation. 

The assurance of the political, civil, religious, and cultural rights 
of minorities within states is an even more difficult problem. But 
genuinely democratic parliamentary institutions in the league, en- 
suring some expression of minority opinion as well as complete 
publicity, will be a strong deterrent if not a complete assurance 
against tyrannical treatment of minorities within its constituent states. 

Indispensable to the success of American policy are at least the 
following: 


A universal association of nations based upon the principle 
that the security of each shall rest upon the strength of the 
whole, pledged to uphold international arrangements giving 
equality of political right and economic opportunity, the 
association to be based upon a constitution democratic in 
character, possessing a central council or parliament as truly 
representative as possible of all the political parties in the 
constituent nations, open to any nation, and only such nation, 
whose government is responsible to the people. The forma- 
tion of such an association should be an integral part of the 
settlement itself and its territorial problems, and not distinct 
therefrom. It should prohibit the formation of minor leagues 
or special covenants, or special economic combinations, boy- 
cotts, or exclusions. Differences between members should be 
submitted to its judicial bodies. Its administrative machinery 
should be built up from the inter-allied bodies already in 
existence, expanded into international bodies differentiated in 
function and democratized in constitution. The effective sanc- 
tion of the association should not be alone the combined mili- 
tary power of the whole used as an instrument of repression, 
but such use of the world-wide control of economic resources 
as would make it more advantageous for a state to become 
and remain a member of the association and to cooperate with 
it, than to challenge it. 


All the principles above outlined are merely an extension of the 
principles that have been woven into the fabric of our own na- 
tional life. 


= search of freedom, our forefathers turned their faces to the 
West, set out across the Atlantic, and laid the foundations of 


an American commonwealth. Even in the free spaces of the New 
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World they could not attain independence, unity and democracy, 
in such measure as we now possess them, without struggle. It has 
remained for our generation, with these things not wholly achieved, 
to turn our faces toward the East and set out overseas across the 
Atlantic to aid the peoples from whom we sprang to achieve those 
things in the midst of the more rigid social fabric of the Old World, 
and against the forces of despotism, autocracy, imperialism, privi- 
lege, and militarism, which found their supreme embodiment in the 
Prussian scheme of world dominion. 

In war and in settlement we stand for the principles which 
have shot through each of the great epochs of American struggle. 
In our War of the Revolution, in which we ourselves struck for 
independence and nationality, we established tradition which 
prompts us to stand for the freedom and self-determination of the 
weaker peoples; for restoration and reparation for Belgium and 
Serbia; a united and independent Poland; justice to the peoples of 
Alsace-Lorraine; recognition of the Czechoslovaks and the Jugo- 
slavs; the freedom of the Russian Revolution to achieve its own 
destiny. And in our championship, through the Monroe Doctrine, 
of the lesser American states, we supported this fundamental 


principle in one hemisphere wreck we now urge as a basis for 
both. 


In our Civil War, in which we determined whether in the New 
World a nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal, might endure, we liberated a 
race which we had oppressed, and made the union of free states 
secure. So now we stand for absolute freedom of religion, of civil 
liberty, of cultural development of the weaker peoples within the 
stronger nations, and of the native peoples of the undeveloped 
regions of the earth. 

And out of our civil travail through which was confirmed our 
union of free states, which with unfortified boundaries and unan- 
tagonistic development stretches from ocean to ocean, we stand 
for the development of a League of Nations which shall bring 
the free peoples of the earth into a new fellowship, which shall 
settle their disputes by conciliation and adjudication, which shall 
put the economic power and the armed force of the whole against 
the violators of justice and the disturbers of peace, and which shall 
be open to all nations who subscribe to its principles and by a 
full democratic scheme of government make themselves eligible to 
such an alliance of free peoples. 

So it is that President Wilson was in line with the great currents 
of American tradition when he characterized this as a war “to 
make the world safe for democracy.” 


be our Declaration of Independence, our Constitution, the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the Emancipation Proclamation, the New World 
has offered documents which have contributed to the organized 
freedom of mankind, and in President Wilson’s state papers we 
have the elements of a new charter. At a time when deep-seated 
forces of reaction would hamper democratic solutions and assert 
the old schemes of competitive militarism, of economic wars after 
the war, of division and bitterness and unhealed sores, such as will 
breed further wars and rob this one of its great culmination, we 
call on all liberal-minded men to stand behind the principles which 
the President has enunciated, and we invite them to join in fellow- 
ship with us for their realization. 


John G. Agar 


: Felix Frankfurter W. B. Pitkin 
Frederic Almy Robert H. Gardiner George A. Plimpton 
Charles A. Beard Arthur Gleason Helen S. Pratt 
Mary Beard _ Sidney L. Gulick Lawson Purdy 
Charles W. Birtwell Francis Hackett Michael Idvorsky Pupin 
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Henry Bruére 


Howard C. Robbins 
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William Adams Brown’ Sidney Hillman Henry W. Rolfe 
John Graham Brooks William E. Hocking Ralph S. Rounds 
Allen T. Burns Hamilton Holt John A. Ryan 
Wendell T. Bush J. A. H. Hopkins J. S. Schapiro 


Rebecca Caldwell 
Winston Churchill 
Julius Henry Cohen 
Lincoln Colcord 
oak wag 9 Cooley 
Cha Cooper 
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erbert Croly 
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A House in the 


Rue St. Antoine 


By Paul West 


_ [Since the following article was written word has been received of the tragic sudden death of 


the writer. 
songs, scenarios and short stories. 


Paul West was a familiar figure in New York newspaper work and as the author of plays, 
His associates in the American Red Cross in Paris had for him gen- 


uine affection and respect. He was a virile writer, a discriminating observer and an entertaining com- 


panion. 


ber of the Red Cross staff—Epiror.] 


HE picture that presents itself to your view as you 

walk up the Cannebierre in Marseille is like the 

‘scene of a comic opera, only that no comic opera was 

ever devised upon so variegated or colossal a scale. 
The street is wide, remindful of a Paris boulevard, with 
cafés at frequent intervals before which the populace seats 
itself. “[ramcars and diligences, with pretty girls as drivers 
and conductors, speed by and taxis, in true Parisian fashion, 
shoot at you. But no street in Paris, or in London or New 
York, was ever peopled with such a heterogeneous throng as 
you will meet on the Cannebierre today. ; 

Here comes a company of Ghurkas of Sikhs, in the uniform 
of the British army, but wearing turbans with the ends stream- 
ing over their backs. Here are French soldiers from Indo- 
China, Turcos in brilliant zouave garb, a swaggering, clean- 
eyed bunch of Yankee naval “gobs,’”’ staring wonderingly at 
a dozen little Jap sailors just off some destroyers now lying 
in the port at the foot of the street. 

You touch elbows with a swarm of Fiji islanders, also in 
British uniform, their black wool standing out from their 
heads like the hair of the Circassian beauty in the circus, 
and push your way through a horde of Chinese coolies on 
their way to clean the streets. Soldiers of England, tanned 
brown by their campaign in Mesopotamia, wearing ‘“‘shorts” 
and sporting huge pith helmets with flying veils; soldiers 
of France, of Italy, of the United States, pass and repass 
by the thousand. 

And through the throng go the Marseillaise themselves, 
black-haired, olive-skinned, the same touch of Spain or Italy 
in their features that there is in their speech with its rolling 
“y’s” and a habit of adding an ‘“‘a” to.a word, as, for in- 
stance, “touta de suita.’ ‘hey are picturesque, but not so 
much so as others you meet—Greeks, Italians, tall, swarthy 
Moors in all the glory of Oriental garb. -Arab women in 
gaudy array, their foreheads and chins tattooed, and rings 
on their bare feet and ankles, gazing with admiration at 
women in the latest Parisian fashion who pass in fine equi- 
pages. 

At the curbs, to give this moving scene a still 
more colorful setting, are little push-carts filled 
with oranges or flowers, and at the 
foot of the street, like a back drop, 
is the port, its basin filled with the 
ships of all the Allied nations, their 
many-hued flags snapping from 
masts that make a forest 
against the sky. And over all 
this, in the extreme back- 
ground, the great church of 
Notre Dame de Ja Garde, on 
a high hill, its tower sur- 
mounted by a colossal gilt 
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FATIMA THE ARAB, OF THE HOUSE OF 102 CHILDREN 


SuRVEY readers are fortunate in having what is perhaps the best of his contributions as a mem- 


statue of the Virgin, looking down on the wonderful scene of 


the city, and on grim old Chateau d’If and the beauty of the — 


winding Corniche road that skirts the Mediterranean. 

There is just one more feature of the picture which makes 
it unlike any other in the world today, but that is something | 
which cannot be seen. It can, however, be smelt; in fact, it 
cannot be escaped. It is garlic. It oervedae the atmosphere. — 
It seems almost to rise like a heat wave. 

There is a postcard popular in Marseille—the picture of © 
a lot of Germans in a Zeppelin, looking over the side and 
holding their noses, while one of them says: + 

“We are lost—this is not Paris, but Marseille. 
smell the garlic?” 

From the Cannebierre you reach the Rue St. Antoine by a 
devious route, through streets nearly as colorful and full of 


Cane you 


life and sunshine, till you come to the stone wall at the foot 


of the old Roman tower. Steps worn smooth take you to an- 
other level of the city and now you are in the district of the 
Rue St. Antoine, where the streets grow narrower and nar- 
rower, where the sunlight cannot enter so freely, and where 
even the odor of garlic must give way to stronger and less 
pleasant smells. 

You skirt the old tower, in the walls of which can be seen 
the bones of people immured there during some plague, centu- 
ries ago. You come to a street not more than ten feet wide, 
the houses of stone. You pass the 


slit between its high buildings, cen- 
turies old, and turn another corner, 
and you are at the beginning of the 
Rue St. Antoine. 

If the Cannebierre was comic 
opera this is tragedy, tragedy in its 
darkness, its narrowness, its filth, 
but even more tragic in its children. 

And the children of the Rue St. 
Antoine swarm about you, 
peering from dark doorways 
in the thick stone walls of the 
almost windowless old houses; 
children with great, luminous 
eyes, and with such attractive 
faces that at first glance you 
find no traces of the fact which 
soon becomes so apparent to 


these little ones are, in one 
way or another, physically 
subnormal. Then, as_ they 
come to you, you will note 
that many of them cannot run, 
or can scarcely even walk, for 


—_ 


ror 


Rue du Bon Jesus, which is but a 


you—the fact that most of © 


t t 


rf 


their legs are atrophied by rickets, or their bodies are thin 
| with undernourishment—only their faces are always bright 
| and cheery. 

Then, as you look about, you do not need to wonder why 
| this is so, why the death-rate among the children of this part 
_ ef Marseille is so shockingly high. 

; The Rue St. Antoine is not more than seven feet wide. 
| Its houses are five stories high; the foundations, in some in- 
| stances, built by the Greeks, centuries before Christ, the next 
_ two stories by the Romans who came after, and the rest by 
the Venetians or the French. There is a fountain at the in- 
tersection of the Rue St. Antoine and another street that 
' comes down it with stone steps from the top of the hill. 
_ From this fountain, where the denizens of the district fill their 
ewers and urns (if they are French or Italian), or their goat- 
skin bags (if they are Algerians or Turks), flows the only 
clean water in the neighborhood. It comes down into the 
gully cut in the middle of the Rue St. Antoine, to mingle 
| with other water flung from the houses or simply allowed 
to run down the winding stone stairways to carry off the 
_ garbage. It runs sluggishly, collecting the offal in little 
- gummy pools, through which the children slop their way. 
F And the pavement is an inch deep elsewhere with the coagu- 
i lated, rotting vegetable rinds and pods, old rags, pieces of 
_ bottles—anything, everything cast out of the houses along the 
_ Street. 

i Number 16, Rue St. Antoine, is not much different from the 
_ other houses up and down the street. It is of stone, the color 
_ dark grey with time and dirt. It is five stories high, pos- 
_ sibly twenty-five feet in width—and its facade presents four 
window openings, scarcely more than slits in the stone walls, 
_ which are two feet thick. It is very old. 

‘ The doorway to Number 16 is not high enough for a per- 
son of medium height to enter without stooping, and its worn 


sill dips a little, so that when you go in you go down a step. 
The aperture is not inviting either to the eye or to the nose. 
; The day I stood in front of Number 16, hesitating about 
f entering, a sloppy stream of water, carrying lentil pods and 
_ the leaves of some other vegetable, dripped down the stone 
; stairs which wound their base nearly to the doorway. ‘The 
stream made a puddle in the dark hall, which was backing 
__up against the door-sill, waiting till it should be deep enough 
— to overflow into the street. A child scudded by me into the 
hall, through the puddle and up the stairs, stopping to cast a 
startled look back before it disappeared. 
‘ follow it; I had come here to see the house and its occupants, 
for this was the most famous house in Marseille just then— 
the house of one hundred and two children, sixty-five adults, 
two cows and only eleven windows! 
4 It had been discovered by the American Red Cross only a 


I had no desire to 


few days before my visit to it, and in a peculiar way. And to 
understand what the American Red Cross was doing, as an 
organization, in the city of Marseille in June, 1918, needs an 
explanation first. 

When the American Red Cross went to France, in 1917 
(the commission arriving one day before General Pershing 
landed), it was discovered that France, her man-power re- 
duced, every energy extended to the utmost, her doctors at 
the front and in military hospitals, required and was quite 
ready to receive help in one important direction, the care of 

- her women and children. Such civil relief work had been far 
_from the idea of the Red Cross on arriving in France, but it 
was soon seen that it was as important as preparing to care 
for wounded American soldiers when the United States army 
should have entered the war in force. It would be some time, 
furthermore, before we should be able to show France that we 
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were coming’ into the war with our millions of men and all 
our heart. In the meantime she must be helped in every way 
in our power to keep the fight going till we could get into it 
and do our part. 

Nothing could so encourage her men at the front to con- 
tinue to put themselves into the battle with every particle of 
strength and earnestness in their power as to know that their 
wives-and children at home were being looked out for. 

So the American Red Cross, besides getting ready for every 
military contingency against the arrival of our army, estab- 
lished a civil affairs department, and undertook to assist 
France in the herculean task of caring for the wives and chil- 
dren of men fighting at the front or already dead or incapaci- 
tated by wounds. 


The Strain of Three Years of War 


Many a task proves greater than anyone imagines at the 
outset. It was so in this case. For three years, with little 
medical advice for civilians, charity strained to the breaking 
point by the war’s demands on money, many of the people 
were in a deplorable condition. Sickness among children was 
increasing and the birth-rate, which had been low before the 
war, was of course much lower now, while the figures of in- 
fant mortality occasioned much concern. 

One of the things the American Red Cross did then was 
to establish in the Civil Affairs Department a children’s bu- 
reau, with the object not only of caring for France’s tempo- 
rarily neglected little ones with medical attention, and finan- 
cial aid when needed, but also—-and this seemed even more 
important—of inculcating with the aid of French physicians 
and agencies, in the minds of the mothers, ideas of proper 
hygiene and matters of general benefit to children. With this 
in view, there was organized a corps of physicians specializing 


‘in the care of children, and of nurses and nurses’ aids, and not 


only in Paris but in various departments of France, hospitals 
and dispensaries were established and the work begun. 

Then, at the suggestion of prominent French people, and 
under the auspices of the French government, an American 
Red Cross exposition for child welfare was opened in the city 
of Lyon. Methods of child-care were shown, the necessity 
of cleanliness, of air, of proper and inexpensive feeding, the 
value of clean teeth, the importance of breast-feeding of babies 
—all the things known to modern hygienic science were illus- 
trated in scenes, on placards, in lectures accompanied by cin- 
emas. ‘The people of Lyon flocked to the exposition, the at- 
tendance being more than 175,000, nearly a quarter the total 
of the population. Furthermore, women brought their chil- 
dren by the hundred to the American Red Cross dispensary 
for examination and advice. Instead of resenting interference 
in such matters, they welcomed it, and so did the children. 

Meantime, in Marseille, a dispensary had already been es- 
tablished. But conditions in Marseille were, and even now 
are, different from those in Lyon. ‘The city is cosmopolitan, 
the people are of every conceivable nationality. It is over- 
crowded to an incredible degree. Before the war its popula- 
tion was 550,000, in the spring of 1918 it had passed the 
million mark and was still growing. 

Through the generosity of Mme. Gauthier, the site for a 
dispensary had been secured in the courtyard of the old Ro- 
man tower, which she had bought to restore. There a building 
was erected and a physician, with several nurses and their 
aids, was in attendance for such women as would bring their 
sick children for examination. But the children and their 
mothers did not come very rapidly. ‘Then the exposition that 
had been given in Lyon was brought to Marseille, and the situ- 
ation changed. Not only did the attendance prove nearly as 
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BEGINNING WITH THE NEXT GENERATION 
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An American nurse giving instruction in cleanliness to the children of Marseille. “It will last with our people, whom I know 
well,” the maire told Mr. West 


large as that at Lyon, but the effect on the people was even 
more noticeable. 

Then one day the house at Number 16 Rue St. Antoine 
came into notice. 

As children were brought to the dispensary for examination, 
their names and addresses were, of course, registered. It was 
noticed that of 268 children brought for inspection and ad- 
vice, one day twelve were from a house at Number 16 Rue 
St. Antoine. And the next day there were more. ‘Their con- 
dition seemed deplorable. ‘There were children with rickets 
and other forms of atrophy or subnormality of the body; there 
was a child with frozen feet; there was a blind child. “Their 
mothers were of many nationalities, French, Greek, Jewish, 
Italian and Arabian. 

It was Fatima, the Arabian, who actually brought Number 
16 Rue St. Antoine to the attention of the world generally. 
She came sliding into the courtyard of the old tower, one 
afternoon in late May, a picturesque figure. She wore her 
native dress of pale blue, her forehead and chin were deeply 
tattooed, and she carried a child. It was sick, and somebody 
in her house had told her that the American Red Cross would 
make it better. She did not want her husband to know any- 
thing about her coming there—he might kill her. He was 
with his regiment in Algiers now though, and if they could 
only make her baby better before he came back again she would 
bless the Americans. 

There was nothing serious about the baby’s condition, the 
Red Cross doctor found. He prescribed for it, gave Fatima 


the necessary medicine and sent her away. But his interest 
and that of the nurses was aroused now, and they decided to 
visit the house at Number 16 Rue St. Antoine, the house that 
had now brought them more than thirty mothers with their 
children, It must be an enormous place. ‘Thereupon they 
went. They found the street as I have described it. But they 
found. more. 

The filthy hallway was dark, with a winding stone stairway 
leading up into even deeper darkness. At one side of the en- 
trance, near the front of the house, was another door, and as 
they stood by it they heard from within a muffled “moo.” 
Investigating, with the aid of an electric pocket toreh, they 
found in a small room, without any window or any ventilation, 
two cows in an advanced stage of tuberculosis. 

Amazed, they made inquiries, to discover that, two years 
since, the people of this house had secured possession of the 
animals—just how was not entirely clear—and had brought 
them there to provide milk for their children and themselves. 
And from the day the animals were driven into their cave until 
the day the American Red Cross found them, they had never 
ence been outside, and had been fed on the garbage. 

Behind the winding stairway was another doorway, with 
stairs leading down. At the foot of these stairs was a room 
perhaps fifteen by ten feet, lighted by a window on a court. 
In it were two great basins cut into the stone floor, filled with 
water, and here the women of the house did their washing. 
The water was stagnant, having to be brought from the foun- 
tain up the street. 
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The stairs leading to the upper floors of the house were 
absolutely dark, without a window of any sort and with the 
smallest rays of light from gloomy rooms reaching them only 
at the landings. They were thick with dirt of every descrip- 
tion. Cavernous passageways went into the stone walls at 
the landings, and by following them to their end the inmates 
of the house were found. 

There was one family of six—father, mother and four chil- 
dren—living in one room, with only a small window in the 
stone wall looking into a narrow court. ‘The father, a fisher- 
man, had been paralyzed when a German submarine torpedoed 
his boat in the Mediterranean, two years since, and, though 
the French government was giving him a pension, it was not 
sufficient for the family to live on. Of the six children but 
one was normal, Yet all had been born normal. Under- 
nourishment had given two of them rickets—one so badly it 

would never walk—and two tuberculosis. 

In another room lived a little woman of nineteen, with 
two children. One, a baby of only a few months, lay in its 
bed crying. It was blind. On a chair at the foot of the baby’s 

crib sat the other, a child of four. It could not walk. Its 
legs were those of a child of one year. The woman’s husband 
had been killed in the war. 

_And so it went throughout the house. Fatima lived in one 
room with her child, another Arabian woman and their two 
husbands—only the husbands were then with their regiments. 

The Red Cross doctor and nurses took count of the occu- 


IN THE STREET OF THE ROMAN TOWER 


A.gamin translates a Red Cross poster for Fatima and her sick 
baby, the child of an Algerian soldier in the service of France 
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THE OLD ROMAN TOWER IN MARSEILLE 


Its courtyard shelters the Red Cross dispensary. In the 
foreground, children from a correctional institution doing 
acrobatic stunts 


pants of the house, with the result which I have given. Then 
they went away to try to figure out what to do about it. 

I visited the house at Number 16 again two weeks later. It 
was positively clean. The children, those old enough or well 
enough to be taken there, had been going daily to the play- 
ground established as one of the American Red Cross activities 
in Marseille. They were already brighter-eyed, for they had 
been taught to play—the French child has almost forgotten 
how since the war came over his little life! 

The women showed me their rooms, They were tidied up. 
One woman had even painted the stone walls of her room. 
Some of them are going to move soon, they said, assisted by 
money given them by the American Red Cross. As for 
Fatima’s husband, home on leave from Algiers, instead of kill- 
ing her, as she feared, for letting an American give her foolish 
advice about caring for her child, he shook my hand and smiled 
his thanks. 

I have told only of the house at Number 16 Rue St. An- 
toine, not that it was the only one the American Red Cross 
found and has helped, but because it was the worst that I saw. 
But later on, as I thought the thing over, I wondered if the 
cleaning-up would last, and what effect, if any, this work of 
the foreign organization, in such a place, would have. I 
wanted the point of view of the Marseillaise, so I went to see 
the maire, M. Eugene Pierra. 

“The effect will be this, Monsieur,” he said. “It will last 
with our people, whom I know well. But we, the Marseil- 
laise, could never have done it, for they would not have let us. 
They would have wondered why we were doing it, which of 
the many racial elements to be found here were interested, 
what it was all about. They have let you do it, let you show 
them the way, because they know you have nothing to gain, 
no axe to grind, no selfish purpose to serve. It is very won- 
derful. Marseille—France—thanks you more than you can 
realize for it.” 
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I went to see the prefet.of the department of Bouches du 
Rhone, in which Marseille is situated. The prefet, M. Marty, 
said: 

“You ask me what the people of Marseille think of the 
work of the American Red Cross, and what effect it will have? 
Let me reply by making a comparison. Suppose that your 
country, America, had been in the throes of a death struggle 
with a brutal enemy for four long years—that your men were 
so many of them killed that you could not till your fields nor 
care for your vineyards or olive groves—as you must have 
seen to be the condition here on approaching Marseille from 
the north. Suppose that your resources were at a low ebb, 
and that in bending every energy to driving the enemy out of 
your land, your women and children had suffered from pov- 
erty and privation—had gone back, as it were, into ignorance, 
or at best, carelessness, the carelessness of sorrow and despair. 
And suppose that then there came along a good friend—you 
may call it. France, if you like—and offered to help you to 
bear the part of your burden that you have borne of ours. 
Would you not welcome it? Would you not be grateful? 
I think you would. I think, then, you need ask no more 
about the way in which France welcomes the American Red 
Cross.” 

“The work the American Red Cross has tried to do, then, 
you consider necessary, along the lines of military efficiency?” 
I asked. 

“What work could be more so? Tuberculosis is widespread, 
as you know—the result of the cruelty, the torture, inflicted 
on those of our civilian population in the north and on the 
soldiers taken prisoners. “These, now being sent back to us to 
be cared for, need the utmost care or the disease will not 
only destroy them but, through their spreading it, us. “The 
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American Red Cross’s help in this respect we all appreciate_ 


“But in respect to the saving of our children, we appreciate | 


it even more, as I have told you, and how the necessity for it 
can be underestimated by anyone, American, Frenchman, who 
loves his country, it is impossible to conceive. 

“Need? The figures for the birth-rate and death-rate 
among the children of Marseille for the last six years express 
that need eloquently, pathetically.” 

He secured them for me. ‘They tell a tragic story, I think, 
a story which needs no fancy word-painting to bring its tragedy 
out. Here they are: 


In 1912, two years before the war. there were born in | 


Marseille 10,816 children, a fair birth-rate for a city of 500,- 
000. Of these, 1,233 died under one year, at the rate of — 
114 per 1,000. In 1913 the births were 10,724, the deaths — 
1,657—rate 155 per 1,000. 

In 1914 Marseille had seen the danger and was trying to” 
improve conditions. 


10,480 ; 


gies bent solely on the struggle to drive out the invaders. And © 
here are the figures for the next three years: 


‘ Deaths 
Births under 1 year Rate 
AGH OA AR oer ak 8,071 1,210 250 
OA Ofetere Levels avs a's, shatter cit eat 6,623 1,036 157 
LOLA Heres e nat to' tas ofa ehb cones ene 6,918 1,194 173 


It was this condition the American Red Cross has tried | 


to meet. It is meeting it in other parts of France as well as in 
Marseille, a condition bad in a lesser degree but still an alarm- 


ing one, and will continue to do so till it has done all in its | 


power to help France save her children. 


Selective Service Aid for Recon- 
struction 
By Graham Taylor 


HE American people have never had such a chance 

to_take a cross-section view of themselves as is given 

them by the selective service procedure. ‘The regis- 

tration cards, the questionnaires, the interviews and 
the supporting affidavits at every local draft board cut across 
and clear through the household life, the living and working 
conditions, the personal habits and the public administration 
‘of every community. Birth, motherhood, childhood; con- 
jugal, parental and filial obligations; personal and public care 
and carelessness for health; individual and family income, 
personal and household expenditures, savings and waste, de- 
pendency and surplus, rents and ownership; occupations and 
industrial efficiency, women’s capacity and the incapacity of 
men due to industrial old age, lack of training and disabling 
occupational diseases and accidents; racial inheritance, na- 
tional allegiance and expatriation; interests essential and non- 
essential to public safety and common welfare; citizenship 
and alienage, loyalty, lawlessness and conscientious scruples ; 
slacking and sacrifice, self-centered individualism and patriotic 
democracy, narrow nationalism and world citizenship—all 
these sharp-edged inquiries and disclosures cut like a gigantic 
cleaver through all the superstructures of tenement house and 
palatial residence, of city neighborhood and rural county, of 


¢ 


leisure and labor, of factory and farm, of job and profession, 
of upper crust and underworld, of public school and city hall, 


of medical practice and health departments, of morals and , 


religion. They cut deeper, clear through the strata of the 
human foundation underlying all these superstructures. In- 
stinct and heritage, the elemental and circumstantial, innate 
and acquired characteristics, the subconscious and the voli- 
tional, the drift of tendency and the goals toward which men 
steer—all are laid bare and open to view. 

Peace as well as war attests the value of the facts thus dis- 
closed and registered under oath, classified and ready for ref- 
erence, as national assets. ‘They furnish the leverage upon 
which was lifted three-fourths of the army of four million 
men which won the war and saved the liberties of the world. 
They now stand ready for as important use in successfully 
accomplishing what may prove to be the even more difficult 
national task of demobilizing the troops and restoring them 
to their rightful places in the civilian life and industrial pur- 
suits of the nation. 

Manifold are the relations which the government must_ 
maintain with these millions of men during and after their 


demobilization, in order to complete and conclude its agree- — 


ments with them for allotments and compensations, for réfit- 


The birth-rate was about the same,’ | 
the deaths dropped-te, 1,355—129 per 1,000. Anil 


dich came the war with its lack of food, the country’s ener- | 
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ting the disabled to new occupations and for adjusting or 
continuing their insurance. 

_ More immediate and insistent is the imperative obligation 
' to re-induct these men from their overseas.camps and their 
| cantonments in the homeland into the industrial life from 
3 which they were enlisted or selected. Back into their old posi- 
| tions many of them will be taken. More perhaps prefer 
| some other work than that they left. Half of many thou- 
__ sands of French soldiers when questioned were recorded as 
| unwilling to go back to their old jobs. Very many others 
| - of our men will not know where or how to find employment. 
__ The point from which they start out to find their places again 
‘| in the life and work of the homeland, the promptness and 
| guidance with which the work awaiting them may be sug- 
| gested to them, the influence which may be necessary to pro- 
vide public work in case private enterprise does not suffice to 
| employ the returning thousands, will largely determine 
Pi whether demobilization shall be attended by gain or loss, by 
| prosperity or adversity, by progress or disaster to the nation 
| as well as to its soldier-citizens. 

| How this most exacting task is to be attempted and suc- 
cessfully achieved is the problem not only of the federal 
' government, but of every community from which these men 
_ have been taken and to which they should return. Not only 
is it the problem of the general staff of the army acting for 
the War Department, but even more vitally is it the concern 
and solicitude of the families, the neighbors and the fellow 
citizens of all the men in these homecoming hosts. 

With the human as well as with the national aspects of these 
exactions in mind, a large and influential number of Chicago’s 
local draft board members united to suggest to the govern- 
ment that the 4,500 local boards throughout the country 
might render valuable public and personal service in aiding 
the men they inducted into the army to re-enter the occupa- 
tional pursuits of their preference. ‘To this end it is proposed 
to form in each of these local selective service divisions a re- 
construction committee, consisting of the three members of 
each board, the government appeal agent, the chairman of its 
board of instruction and of its legal advisory board, a district 
delegate of the State Council of Defense, and a representative 
of the local community; these reconstruction committees in 
turn to be advised by an advisory committee, representing not 
only local and district boards but the American and Chicago 
Federations of Labor and the Building Trades Council. 
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With the personal statement of each registrant’s occupa- 
tional status at hand in the questionnaires, with the personal 
neighborhood acquaintanceship and confidential interviews as 


a basis of confidence and good fellowship in a great majority 


of cases, it is thought that the friendly aid of such advisers 
will be sought by very many of the returning soldiers in | 
rounding out the terms under which.they entered military 
service and in reentering their civilian and industrial rela- 
tions. ‘The federal labor department’s employment service 
can thus utilize local experienced groups and the data they 
have at hand, everywhere at command throughout the land, 
to far more prompt and effective purpose than could possibly 
be fulfilled by the vast number of newly-established centers 
and of inexperienced officials that would be required at once 
to meet the heavy exactions of demobilizing nearly two million 
men from the home cantonments, and later two millions 
more from overseas. It might result, moreover, in the per- 
manent extension of federal employment service stations 
throughout the country, which affords the best hope of avoid- 
ing or solving the problem of unemployment. 

Last but by no means least, perhaps the greatest of the 
reasons urged for this policy, is the advantage of demobilizing 
the men at the home centers where their folks are and where 
the men are acquainted with industrial conditions and oppor- 
tunities, whence the most of them may best find reentrance 
to home life and to the work-a-day world. Consideration, 
however, is given to reasons for any man’s preference to be 
demobilized at some other local board than that by which he 
was registered or inducted. But in order that he shall report 
for final discharge at some local board, it is proposed that the 
voucher for the balance of his pay covering the brief closing 
period of demobilization shall require the signature of an 
official of the local board to which the man agrees to report. 
To very many of these everywhere needed men their dis- 
charge from the army at points distant from their homes might 
prove to be disadvantageous if not disastrous. 

The decision of the War Department and the policy favored 
by the provost marshal-general’s office along these or other 
lines of dealing with this first and foremost of our great 
reconstruction issues, will be awaited with the keenest solici- 
tude and hope. Meanwhile the selective service system stands 
attested not only as one of the greatest war achievements of 
modern democracy, but as a national asset, fraught with as 
great possibilities for democratic reconstruction in peace. 


PEACE ° 
By Laura G. Woodberry 


And crown us with the flowers of the 
sober love of law.—Greek Wisdom. 


; My Country, 
Dear Peace’s harbinger! 
Oh weave new lustre, 
That thy boon may draw 
All men to move, 
In sober love 


Of Law. 


AMERICA OVERSEAS 


———A Monthly Department 


PIONEERS NOT POLICE 


N the minds of many Americans the chief task for Ameri- 
can aid in Europe during the next few years seems to 
lie in the policing of unsettled areas, in the leaving of 
a considerable army of occupation to keep order while 

our Allies use their man-power on the most pressing tasks of 
physical reconstruction. ‘This view is not shared by represen- 
tatives of these countries. At the Rochester conference, re- 
ported on p. 241 of this issue, the new appeals of France and 
Belgium to America were presented very frankly and very 
clearly; they did not include any request for armed help 
either in the reconquered provinces or to hold Germany to 
the obligations entered into under the terms of the armistice. 
Indeed, the appeals of France and Belgium differ on funda- 
mentals. While France is asking for as large as possible 
a participation of the engineering units in the American army 
to help in building, roadmaking and railroad construction, 
Belgium desires to retain for her own workers all the work 
opportunities offered in the rebuilding projects. 

France, according to Lt. Maurice Boyer, of the French 
High Commission, up to six months ago had lost one and 
one-half million men killed out of a total population of thirty- 
nine million, in addition to about an equal number of men so 
maimed as to be of little prospective working capacity, and 
to the number as yet unascertained of men returning from 
German prison camps permanently injured in health. To 
conserve child life, to give the population of the invaded areas 
homes and means of livelihood, presents a physical task which 
France of her own man-power could only fulfil at the sac- 
rifice of other national functions essential to maintain her 
place as a great industrial and commercial power. It will 
take two years of reclamation work to exploit again the coal 
mines wilfully destroyed by the enemy; to build up the in- 
dustries will require over 200 million tons of pig iron, some 
400 million tons of steel and other raw material which only 
America is in a position to furnish. 

While Germany may be forced to furnish the machines and 
tools taken from these areas or destroyed, and while a large 
indemnity payment will, of course, be part of the peace terms, 
the technical help needed to recreate transportation can hardly 
be demanded of her; the return of German troops to clean 
up the rubbish, to fill shell holes and repair roads may be 
feasible; but the introduction of German builders, structural 
engineers and agriculturists is not likely to be welcomed by 
the French farmers. 

England already has promised France 500,000 tons of 
shipping for the next two years; America now is appealed to 
for priority in shipping space and in the purchase of the most 
essential materials necessary to build up the economic life of a 
region which, though it only comprises 6 per cent of the 
French territory, before the war paid some 25 per cent of the 
national taxes. 

In Belgium, to judge from the account given by Prof. Paul 
Van den Ven of Louvain, who has made a statistical study of 
his country’s reconstruction needs for the embassy in Wash- 
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ington, the German plan of crushing the economic life of the | 
people and to cripple it for years to come, has been carried } 
out with even greater thoroughness. The manufacturers ask | 


for reprisals in kind as well as money indemnities, and some- 
thing of that nature would seem a demand of justice. 
to set going her nearly two million industrial workers and — 
employes, a large number of them organized and engaged i in 
skilled occupations before the war, and her two million agri- 
cultural workers, also largely specialized, a rapid introduction 


Yet, | 


of equipment and raw materials‘is needed which, again, can- | 


not possibly come from the enemy countries alone. 


labor has to a large extent been demoralized by years of in- — 
voluntary idleness, lack of nourishment, despair, bread and | 
soup lines; it will need the most careful management to bring | 
it back to its former state of efficiency. Hence, in Professor | 


Van den Ven’s opinion, it would be a great mistake to intro- 
duce large numbers of foreign workers. —The American con- 


tractor can best help Belgium by working for her in America, | 


he said, not in Belgium. 


Belgian | 


-! 


This emphatic statement was made, probably, in reply to | 


a statement given out by Herbert C. ‘Hoover food adminis- | 


trator, on the eve of his departure for Europe. 


7 


He said that | 


many thousands of German prisoners might be put to work | 


rebuilding canals, highways, railroads, factories and homes. 
This plan, evidently, has not been received with unanimous 
approval, though the feeling is strong in Belgium that Ger- 
many must be made to undo the damage worked by her to the 
utmost possible extent. 


AID TO RUSSIA 


HE President has entrusted the War Trade Board with b ) 


the execution of plans for rendering economic aid to © 


Russia, chiefly with the aim of helping the Russians to help 
themselves. The United States Russian Bureau, Incorporated, 
has been established by the War Trade Board to carry out 
this program in Russia, in regions and lines of trade where it 
is not possible to do so through ordinary mercantile channels 
and to supplement shipments made by merchants in the ordi- 
nary course of trade. The plans have not been sufficiently 
completed to make possible more detailed statements. 

From an entirely different angle are the preparations made 
for work in Russia by the Russian section of the American 
Friends’ Service Committee. This committee is already carry- 
ing on relief and reconstruction work in Russia jointly with 
the English Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee, but 
this, owing to the difficulty of access during the war, has 
remained on a small scale. Without relinquishing their efforts 
for the rehabilitation of the western battle areas, the American 
Friends think that the work in Russia can and should now 
be greatly expanded. For this purpose, a number of lecture 
courses in different centers have been planned by the Rus- 
sian section of the Service Committee, to interest a wider 
group in Russian history, economics and religion. ‘Business 
ability of all kinds, practical knowledge of agriculture and the 
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THE NEW RACE OF THE NEW WORLD 


de ae of the SuRvEY whose acquaintance goes back ten years will 
recall the remarkable series of drawings of Pittsburgh workingmen— 
miners and puddlers and rolling mill hands, native stock and immugrant, drawn 
by a young Italian artist for the Pittsburgh Survey. This was Joseph Stella. 
American posters and war pictures have for the most part dealt with the fight- 
ers on land or sea or air. In our magazine numbers beginning with this Christ- 
mas issue we shall publish four inserts showing the men who have fashioned 
ships and uniforms, guns and airplanes; showing incidentally how Slav ‘and 
Italian, foreign born and native born, have worked shoulder to shoulder. 
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( Continued from page 258) 
"trades, skill in medicine, nursing and in relief and social work, 
as well as knowledge of the language,” are given as the chief 
_ qualifications. One of the reasons why Quakers more par- 
ticularly should interest themselves on behalf of Russia is 
stated to be that “Russia is at present the land without a 
friend.” 
The appalling need for skilled aid in Russia and Siberia 
was vividly painted the other day in a cable by Carl W. Acker- 
man, correspondent of the New York Times, from Omsk. 
He says: 


There is an epidemic: of typhus at Nikolaivitch and the doctors 
are unable to care for patients because of the lack of drugs and 
_ ordinary bandages. In one hut twenty-five children were found ly- 
ing on the dirty floor, all typhus infected. In the railway station 
' there are cases without clothing wrapped only in the mother’s rags 
or torn blankets. 

Russia’s destitution cannot be described. Bandages cannot be 
purchased anywhere. In the eleven hospitals of Nikolaivitch there 
are only two pounds of cotton. Dr. R. C. Teusler, Red Cross com- 
missioner in Siberia, said to me: 
| “TY have received requests from civic organizations and hospitals 
asking me to procure for or sell to them 2,000,000 rubles’ worth of 
drugs. In Irkutsk the director of the military hospitals in the prov- 
ince stated that he was without surgical supplies. He had prac- 
tically no drugs. Patients in many cases were going two weeks 

' without a change of bandages, while all dressings were being 
washed and re-washed. 

“While the Red Cross cannot undertake to give these institutions 
all the supplies needed, we are giving temporary relief. Our pur- 
chasing agents are authorized to buy medical supplies for these 
hospitals which the Russian government is prepared to pay for.” 


‘The unsatisfactory nature of the present situation, from a 
relief point of view, seems to lie more particularly in the fact 
that any attempt beyond the most elementary provision of 
medical services and necessaries to prevent starvation is bound 
up with the American policy for economic aid—and such a 
_ policy does not as yet exist because of the complexity of the 
political situation. Mr. Ackerman says that there is no co- 
ordination of the various American organizations working in 
Russia, and that there is immediate need for the appointment 
of a high commissioner to take charge of the entire program 
to prevent overlapping and waste of money and effort. He 
reafirms the opposition on the part of the Russian people 
_and of the Omsk “government”’ to any linking up of economic 
relief with military intervention. 

The chief need at present, according to this account, is the 
sending of necessaries for sale without profiteering. This 
“will be the greatest thing possible for this nation which is 
bleached by war and revolution.” -Sugar, coffee, clothing 

and all household necessities “forthcoming in million lot quan- 
_ tities” are pictured by him as the most potent weapons to fight 
anarchy and Germany’s destructive influence. 


“THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL WENT FORTH 
WITH A HIGH HAND” 


HE stress of war, as the most recent happenings in Ru- 
mania and Poland have again confirmed, falls with spe- 

cial severity upon oppressed racial minorities; if there is a 
shortage of food it is they who are compelled to starve—or to 
_ migrate; if there is disorder, they are denounced as culpable 
and maltreated. ‘Their civil affairs are not looked after, 
while the best of their manhood are sent forth to fight, maybe 

_ their own cousins. Thus it came about that in spite of a 
_ stupendous total volume of relief the Jews in the free coun- 
tries of the world have been utterly incapable, so far, to 
» mitigate the distress and the suffering of their co-religionists 
‘i the war zone. Now that the war is at an end, the first 


i 
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effort made by them will be to survey the whole field and to 
map: out the rehabilitative activities of the combined Jewish 
agencies of philanthropy in accordance with the relative 
urgency of the different wants. 

Three commissions are to be appointed by the joint com- 
mittee of the three great relief organizations of American 
Jewry to make such a survey. Some preliminary investiga- 
tions have already been made or are under way. In Pales- 
tine, a survey has recently been completed, and Solomon 
Lowenstein, superintendent of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
of New York, has returned to this country after an inspec- 
tion trip through that country. Miss H. Goldman, on be- 
half of the committee, has started on a trip to Saloniki, Serbia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. Boris D. Bogen, secretary of the 
Field Bureau of the National Conference of Jewish Charities, 
will shortly sail for Vladivostok, to investigate conditions in 
Siberia and Russia. 

The reconstruction plans of American Jews—probably to 
be reinforced by the Jews of other countries—constitute the 
biggest philanthropic work ever attempted: their aim is to 
make it possible for six million people to resume a normal life 
and the means proposed an international organization backed 
by a billion-dollar fund. The scope of the undertaking has 
recently been outlined as follows: 

1. Immediate and temporary assistance necessary to pave the 
way for permanent reconstruction, viz.: the supplying of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and medical attention. 

2. Scientific study upon the ground of the various forms recon- 
struction shall take, according to the needs of the several populations. 

3. Employment of labor, through the planning and carrying out 
of projects by which workers may be most advantageously and eco- 
nomically made self-supporting and the public welfare furthest 
advanced. 

4. Repatriation of refugees and the re-establishment of the family 
and home. 

5. Supplying of raw materials needed for the industrial life of the 
community. 

6. Vocational and technical schools for the training of the young. 


7. Gemiluth Chasodim—the extension of free loans—loans with- 
out interest—to the deserving, for the purpose of engaging in use- 


' ful business and occupations. 


8. Provision for the spiritual and moral welfare, through assist- 
ance to the Rabbis, Yeshivoth (Jewish Theological University), 
Talmud Torahs (Religious Schools) and other religious and higher 
educational factors essential to the Jewish faith. 


9. The return to the United States of American citizens, exiled 
through the war in enemy and neutral countries, reuniting them to 
their families. 


The Joint Distribution Committee already is in possession 
of much useful information through the courtesy of the 
Yood Administration, and further reports from Mr. Hoover 
are awaited before the larger commissions will be sent. With 
the cessation of hostilities, it has become possible to start 
active relief measures in areas which have been inaccessible. 

Obviously, the enormous fund mentioned cannot be raised 
by gifts alone, and a great bond issue, without interest, is con- 
templated. ‘The money raised in that way will be used to 
make as large a number of Jewish families as possible self- 
supporting. With the well-known industry and thrift of the 
race, it is believed that the principal will be amply secured. 
The immediate need, however, is for food, drugs, clothing 
and other necessaries urgently appealed for to ward off actual 
starvation and a frightful death-rate. These wants can 
only be filled by outright gift, and therefore a drive for the 
largest possible sum which it is possible to raise will be started 
throughout the country immediately, irrespective of the larger 
plans waiting for more detailed information and plans. In 
al aoe the drive will be held in the week December 

to" 15. 


MR. BAKER STILL A SOCIAL 
WORKER 


EWTON D. BAKER, secretary 
f of war, was elected for the fourth 

time to the position of president of the 
National Consumers’ League at its nine- 
teenth annual meeting in Wilmington, 
Del., on November 21. In his address 
to the public meeting of the league, Sec- 
retary Baker spoke as follows: 


Our boys will be coming home; it will 
not be long until they come. They will march 
through our streets with their banners flying 
and their heads up. They will come with 
great expectancies of the country which they 
have saved and they will look with antici- 
pation on the opportunity of America, be- 
cause they have been willing to die for it 
and have idealized it while they were away. 
We must not disappoint them; they must 
come to a free America, politically and in- 
dustrially, and economically free, and they 
and their children after them must have the 
chance which they have so dearly bought. 


The secretary was appealing to his 
hearers for continued unwearied civilian 
effort following the achievements of the 
army in France. 


A very great war has been won, and it 
has been won for very definite reasons, and 
its results are equally definite. Among the 
reasons that the war has been won is the 
‘virility, the soundness, of the people who 
sWOR it, ve. 

The qualities we have had to demonstrate, 
the character we have shown, the concen- 
‘tration of purpose and the capacity for 
achievement which America has been able to 
develop in that time of critical stress, are 
things which it would be a tragedy ever to 
‘lose. And the things which have gone to 
make us that virile and strong people, we 
should magnify and continue and extend. 

Quite frankly, I believe that the things 
for which the Consumers’ League has stood 
and is standing, the principles it has bat- 
tled for in season and out of season, the 
statutes it has written upon the books and the 
vigor it has put into those who were 
charged with the enforcement of those stat- 
utes, form no inconsiderable part of the 
making of the virility of the American 
people. 

If we had been careless of the hours of 
labor, if we had overworked the American 
toiler and so enfeebled his physical frame 
and de-energized his mind; if we had taken 
the children of America into the workshops 
and factories at less years of age than we 
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have; if there had not been a rising stand- 
ard of living in America for those who 


toil, there would have been 
bodies and- less strong minds to put into 
this great mobilization of our resources. 

And our duty to ourselves, and as a nation, 
is to see that those who come after us, if 
they are ever called upon to meet such a 
crisis as we have had to face, have resident 
in them and ready to be called into use, the 
same strength of body and strength of mind, 
and hopefulness of ideals as made it pos- 
sible for America to reveal to herself and 
the rest of the world the handsome picture 
that she has presented in the last year and a 
half. 


The central theme of the National 
Consumers’ League meeting was the 
shift in industry with the coming of 
peace, the readjustment of women after 
four years of ever-increasing participa- 
tion in industry under conditions of un- 
paralleled inflation of wages in a limited 
area of production and _ prices every- 
where. 

Facing a winter with more than forty 
legislatures in session and accepting the 
necessity of statutes to safeguard women 
in the industries to which the war has 
introduced them, the league adopted a 
comprehensive legislative program. 

First among its items is a more in- 
tensive campaign than ever before for 
minimum wage laws and against night 
work for women; for health insurance 
and a federal child labor law. The 
league commended to its state and local 
branches the recent action of the newly 
enfranchised voters in New York state 
who have, for the purpose of getting 
their measures adopted, formed joint 
legislative committees with the Women’s 
Trade Union League, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the 
Child Labor Committees and any other 
available groups to carry through their 
labor legislation program, and closed 
with the following resolution: 


That we actively oppose everywhere the 
employment of women under twenty-one 
years of age as messengers, letter carriers, 
street railroad employes, in running eleva- 
tors, and as meter readers for gas and elec- 
tric companies, as bell girls in hotels, in res- 
taurants ahd men’s clubs. 


less strong. 


{ 


INDEPENDENT LABOR PARTY |} 
~~ - LAUNCHED iy 

N Independent Labor Party for 
Illinois and the United States was — 
launched by the Chicago Federation of | 
Labor at its regular meeting on Novem- | 
ber 17. However long the action may | 
have been contemplated, it took the city | 
completely by surprise. Initiative was | 
given the movement within the federa- | 
tion, according to one of its chief of- } 
ficials, by the reconstruction issues be- 
coming insistent as the war came to a 
close, by the British Labour Party’s 
program for a new social order and by 
the Illinois vote for the election of a | 
constitutional: convention to submit to j 
the people a new fundamental law for | 
the state. | 
Unfortunately for the first impression — 
of the federation’s action given to the 
public, the local occasion taken to launch” 
the new labor party was the latest of | 
many bad acts attending the prolonged | 
political manipulation of the Chicago 
School Board. Entirely for personal } 
and partisan purposes, the mayor nomi 
nated five representatives of organized 
labor to help carry the ratification by 
the City Council of the “solid six” mem- } 
bers of the board whose previous ap- | 
pointment had been declared illegal by | 


2 
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nating 


the state Supreme Court. t 
While not in any way committed to 
the support of the mayor’s administra- — 
tion in other ways, the Chicago Federa-_ 
tion of Labor a week earlier demanded _ 
of the City Council the confirmation of © 
all eleven names nominated by the mayor 
as members of the School Board, and 
informed each alderman that any delay 
or failure to do so would be construed 
“as unfriendly to all organized labor of — 
Chicago.” Nevertheless, the council re-~ 
fused to ratify all the eleven nomina- 
tions by a vote of 45 to 19, the minority” 
including with very few exceptions the 
least reputable aldermen in the council 
However, it is not fair to suspect that 
resentment against this action was either 
the cause or the occasion for the labor 
party movement, which had been con- 


“ 


templated long since and would have 
been launched about this time in any 
event. On recommendation of the ex- 
ecutive board about 1,000 delegates, 
after a hot discussion between the trade 
union and socialistic elements, unani- 
mously adopted the resolution at once 
to form an Independent Labor Party, 
aside from the economic organizations 
of the unions, and to request all local 
unions to endorse the calling of a con- 
vention for the formation of this party, 
and to proceed to organize by precincts 
the city and county for the nomination 
and election of candidates for mayor, 
the City Council in the spring, and of 
delegates to the state constitutional con- 
vention next autumn. It was further 
proposed by the executive board to estab- 
lish a daily newspaper to be published 
in the interest of all the workers on 
or before the first meeting of the federa- 
tion next January. 

With only one Socialist delegate re- 
questing to be recorded as not voting, 
the federation unanimously adopted as 
the platform of the new party Labor’s 
Fourteen Points, which are to be sub- 
mitted to the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor on December 2 and to the 
American Federation of Labor at its 
convention next June, in the hcpe of 
forming an independent labor party for 
the nation, in each state and in every 
city. The points of the platform are 
given in the adjoining column. 


SOLDIERS URGED TO KEEP 
UP INSURANCE 


Nace which faces practi- 
cally all our soldiers and sailors 
immediately upon their return to civil 
life is whether or not they shall keep up 
their insurance with the United States 
yovernment. Of course they should. 
This is the biggest “bargain” in the way 
»f insurance that has ever been offered, 
and the right to continue it after the 
end of the war is one feature of the 
Jargain. Ls 

About 95 per cent of the officers and 
men of the army and navy—over four 
million men—have taken out insurance 
fo a total of thirty-six billion dollars, 
und the average policy is something like 
68,500, which is 85 per cent of the max- 
mum allowed. 

Under the provisions of the war risk 
nsurance act this insurance may be kept 
ip in its present form—annual, renew- 
ible term insurance at net peace-rates 
igainst death and permanent total dis- 
ibility—for five years after leaving the 
ervice. It is convertible, within five 
years after the termination of the war, 
nto such other forms of insurance as 
he Treasury Department may decide 
o offer. 

_ The various forms of policies which 
he Bureau of War Risk Insurance will 
write are now being prepared and will 
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The Platform of an Independent Labor Party Launched by the Chicago 
Federation of Labor 


Right to Organize 


1. The unqualified right of workers to 
organize and to deal collectively with em- 
ployers through such representatives of 
their unions as they choose. 


Democratic Control of Industry 


2. Democratic control of industry and 
commerce for the general good by those 
who work with hand and brain, and the 
elimination of autocratic domination of the 
forces of production and distribution either 
by selfish private interests or bureaucratic 
agents of government. 


8-Hour Day and Minimum Wage 


3. An 8-hour day and a 44-hour week in 
all branches of industry, with minimum 
rates of pay which, without the labor of 
mothers and children, will maintain the 
worker and his family in health and com- 
fort, and provide a competence for old age, 
with ample provision for recreation and good 
citizenship. 


Abolition of Unemployment 


4. Abolition of unemployment by the crea~ 
tion of opportunity for steady work at 
standard wages through the stabilization 
of industry and the establishment, during 
periods of depression, of government ‘work 
on housing, road-building, reforestation, 
reclamation of desert and swamp, and the 
development of ports and waterways. 


Equal Rights for Men and Women 


5. Complete equality of men and women 
in government and industry, with the fullest 
enfranchisement of women, and equal pay 
for men and women doing similar work. 


Stop Profiteering 


6. Reduction of the cost of living to a 
just level, immediately and as a perman- 
nent policy, by the development of coopera- 
tion, and the elimination of wasteful methods, 
parasitical middlemen and all profiteering 
in the creation and distribution of the prod- 
ucts of industry and agriculture, in order 
that the actual producers may enjoy the 
fruits of their toil. 


Abolish Kaiserism in Education 


7. Democratization of education in public 
schools and universities through the partici- 
pation of labor and the organized teachers 
in the determination of methods, policies 
and programs in this fundamental field. 


Extension of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance 
to All Workers 


8. Continuation after the war of soldiers’ 
and sailors’ insurance; extension of such 
life insurance, by the government without 
profit, to all men and women; and the es- 
tablishment of governmental insurance 
against accident and illness, and upon all 
insurable forms of property. > 


Tax Inheritance, Incomes, and Land Values 
to Pay War Debt and Government 
Expenses 


9. Liquidation of the national debt by the 
application of all inheritances above a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, supplemented as may 
be necessary by a direct capital tax upon 
all persons and corporations where riches 
have been gained by war or other profit- 
eering; and payment of the current ex~ 
penses of government by graduated income 


taxes, public profits from nationally owned 
utilities and resources, and from a system 
of taxation of land values which will stim- 
ulate rather than retard production. 


Public Ownership of Public Utilities—Na- 
tionalization and Development of Nat- 
ural Resources to Furnish Employment 
for Returning Soldiers and Sailors and 
Dislocated War-Workers. 


10. Public ownership and operation of 
railways, steamships, stock yards, grain 
elevators, terminal markets, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and all other public utilities; and 
the nationalization and development of basic 
natural resources, waterpower and unused 
land, with the repatriation of large holdings, 
to the end that returning soldiers and sail- 
ors and dislocated war workers may find 
an opportunity for an independent liveli- 
hood. 


Restoration of Free Speech, Free Press, and 
Free Assemblage 


11. Complete restoration, at the earliest 
possible moment, of all fundamental politi- 
cal rights—free speech, free press, and free 
assemblage; the removal of all war-time re- 
straints upon the interchange of ideas and 
the movement of people among communities 
and nations; and the liberation of all per- 
sons held in prison or indicted under charges 
due to their championship of the rights of 
labor or their patriotic insistence upon the 
rights guaranteed to them by the constitu- 
tion. 


Labor Representation in All Departments of 
Government—And_ All Governmental 
Agencies of Demobilization and Recon- 
struction 

12. Representation of labor, in proportion 
to its voting strength, in all departments of 
government and upon all governmental com- 
missions and agencies of demobilization and 
reconstruction; and recognition of the prin- 
ciples of trade unionism in the relocation 
of soldiers, sailors and war workers in 
peace pursuits, with adequate provision for 
the support’ and extension of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as the principal agency 
therefor. 


Labor Representation in Peace Conference 


13. Representation of the workers, in pro- 
portion to their numbers in the armies, na- 
vies and workshops of the world, at the 
peace conference and upon whatever inter- 
national tribunals may result therefrom, 
with the labor of this nation represented by 
the president of the American Federation 
of Labor and such other delegates as the 
workers may democratically designate. 


An End to Kings and Wars 

14. Supplementing the League of Nations, 
and to make that instrument of international 
democracy vitally effective for humanity, a 
league of the workers of all nations pledged 
and organized to enforce the destruction of 
autocracy, militarism and economic imperial- 
ism throughout the world, and bring 
about world-wide disarmament and open di- 
plomacy, to the end that there shall be no 
more kings and no more wars. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


E. N. Nockets, Secretary. 
Joun Firzpatrick, President. 
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WE MUST HOLD THE GROUND 


‘Platform adopted by the Conference on American Reconstruction Problems, 


called by the National Municipal League; 


presented “for the consideration and 


support by all citizens who desire to see the United States in a more advanced 
position at the end of the war than at its beginning” (see page 241): 


URING the war, as measures of 

necessary national efficiency, num- 

erous matters formerly within 
private control passed to the control of 
the people. Some of these things should 
undoubtedly be returned promptly to 
private enterprises, but the American 
people will miss a great opportunity if 
they allow certain of these temporary 
powers to slip through their fingers in 
the next few months, viz.: 

1. During the war the long - desired 
Federal Employment Service has been 
created and the national government has 
assumed responsibility for connecting 
employers and workers in the only right 
and efficient way. This service should 
be encouraged to extend its sphere to 
include the education of employers in 
modern principles of employment. 

2. Corporations, particularly those do- 
ing an interstate business, have become 
a great source of federal revenue and 
may reasonably be expected to continue 
to be such. Federal control and super- 
vision of their practices should be con- 
tinued and extended, for they create 
national, not merely state-wide, problems. 
Effort shall be made to free them from 
conflicting and ineffectual state regu- 
lation by a federal incorporation pro- 
cedure. 

3. The government has assumed control 
of railroads, telegraphs, and telephones, 
opening the opportunity for either fed- 
eral ownership with. private operation, 
or federal ownership with federal opera- 
tion, or a reorganization by economical 
regional systems under a method of 
control that will protect the private 
capital by insuring a reasonable return, 
yet removing speculative and anti-social 
features of the private ownership of 
the past with its relatively feeble and 
negative system of regulation. Which- 
ever principle is adopted is a smaller 
matter than that the essential features 
of our present control should never be 
relinquished. 

4. The federal government has ac- 
quired by its merchant fleet and its War 
Trade Board intimate knowledge and 


be announced within a few days. ‘They 
will include ordinary life, 20-payment 
life, endowment maturing at age 62, and 
other usual varieties, allowing the men 
a choice of the form which is most ad- 
vantageous to their particular circum- 
stances and outlook. Continuance for 
five years and conversion within that 
period are not dependent on present 
physical condition of the insured. No 
medical examination is required, and 
even men who have become uninsurable 
from the point of view of private com- 
panies have the same privilege as those 
who come out of the war in perfect 


health. 


capacity for mobilizing our resources 
for foreign trade. Factors which will 
be valuable in normal peace times should 
be retained. 

5. The federal government through its 
Food and Fuel Administrations and its 
War Industries Board has acquired a 
command over basic resources which 
played a vital part in securing national 
efficiency. Every effort should be made 
to preserve the nucleus of these valuable 
agencies in such form and with such 
powers that we may achieve some part 
of that efficiency in peace. 

6. The federal government has mani- 
fested grave interest and exerted its 
war powers to influence the cost of liv- 
ing and prevent profiteering. It should 
continue to exert its peace powers to- 
ward the same beneficent end. 

7. The federal government has con- 
cerned itself effectively in the problem 
of housing industrial workers, and has 
placed upon a new basis of prestige 
and authority the American movement 
for garden cities and suburbs. Its in- 
terest in this aspect of the welfare of 
the workers and the efficiency of in- 
dustry should not now lapse, but the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Indus- 
trial Housing should be continued and 
its powers broadened to include edu- 
cational work and research into our 
vast industrial housing problems. 

8. As a measure of protecting the ef- 
fectiveness of its soldiers and industrial 
workers, the federal government has 
found it necessary to use its influence 
with local governments regarding moral 
and health conditions. Such federal 
interest in local governments should not 
lapse, but should eventuate in the con- 
tinued attack upon vice problems. by the 
Public Health Service and in the forma- 
tion of a Federal Bureau of Municipali- 
ties in the Department of the Interior to 
collect and distribute information on 
municipal matters. 

In short, we, as a people, during the 
next few months, must vigorously hold 
the ground we have gained during the 
war. 


On the other hand, if the insurance is 
allowed to lapse, the advantages of these 
provisions are lost forever. With de- 
mobilization going on at .the rate of | 
30,000 a day, there would be the possi- ° 
bility that a billion dollars’ worth. of 
insurance might lapse every three or four 
days. The period immediately. after 
leaving the service is the most critical 
time. Until then, premiums are de- 
ducted from the man’s pay and it re- 


quires a positive step on his part to stop, facture, sale, importation, exportation 


them. He must fill out and file a “dis- 
continuance.” After he becomes a civ- 
ilian, however, it will require positive 
action on his part to make the payments. 


a 


It is exceedingly important, therefore, 
that every one who comes in conta 
with the men or their families during 
the period of demobilization shall urge 
the wisdom of making the most of the 
opportunity the government offers. 

A Conservation Section has just been” 
created in the Division of Military and 
Naval Insutance of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance for the special purpose 
of advising soldiers and sailors of their 
rights and privileges in this respect. 
Winslow Russell, a life insurance execu- 
tive, who has been director of the War 
Service Exchange in the Personnel Sec- 
tion of the War Department, has been 
placed in charge of the Conservation 
Section, with the title of assistant di- 
rector of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance. He began work on November 
18..-The American Red Cross is advis- 
ing the men to the same effect in a little. 
book, When You Return. ¥ 


JOHN BARLEYCORN’S LAST 
DAYS 4 
AST week when President Wilson” 
signed the agricultural bill with its 
prohibition rider there was a general 
feeling that old John Barleycorn, who 
had been failing for some time, was a_ 
doomed man. ‘The seven months pre- 
ceding the date set in the bill, June 30, 
are looked upon merely as an interval — 
during which the extensive business af-~ 
fairs of the patient in many states may 
be wound up and preparations made for 
the last rites. ' 
The war has speeded the end by suc- 
cessive steps. ‘The determination of the 
War and Navy Departments and of | 
the government’s manufacturing bu- — 
reaus to keep their men sober and fit, 
led to prohibiting the sale of liquor to 
men in uniform and to anyone in speci- 
fied areas around shipbuilding and other 
plants. A year ago the manufacture of 
distilled liquor was stopped, the chief 
effect being to raise the price as several 
years’ supply was on hand. The Food 
and Fuel Administrations have joined in 4 
greatly curtailing the manufacture of © 
beer to conserve grain and coal and on 
December 1 brewing ceases entirely. The 
bill which the President has just signed . 
prohibits the sale of all alcoholic bev- 
erages “until the termination of demo-— 
bilization,” And by that time the amend- 
ment to the federal constitution is ex- 
‘pected to have won its ratification in the 
necessary thirty-six states; fourteen have 
ratified and more than the remaining 
necessary number of dry legislatures 
meet in January. The amendmentéis 
bone dry, prohibiting for all time and 
for all parts of the country the manu- 


‘or transportation of any alcoholic bev- 
erage from one year after ratification 
by the thirty-sixth legislature. 

Thus, it appears, does the Unit 


” 
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states go dry, with next June 30 as the 
robable date, though it may become 
lecessary to take steps to advance that 
late—for two reasons. ‘The first reason 
; that, as beer has not been brewed 
nuch if any in excess of the current use, 
he supply may be exhausted by April 1 
r thereabouts, leaving the country for 
hree months with its saloons open and 
ffering for sale only wine, which is 
elatively little used in this country, and 
listilled liquor, to which the _beer- 
lrinkers would turn with easily antic- 
pated results. ‘The other reason is that, 
mn the very eve of the discharge of great 
umbers of men from the training camps 
n this country and the arrival of the 
irst men from abroad, the restrictions 
gainst the sale of liquor to men in uni- 
orm have fallen down. On the day 
f the peace celebration in New York 
he saloons sold freely to soldiers and 
ailors, and great numbers of these were 
lrunk in the streets, while since that 
ime officers in uniform are served even 
n the better grade of hotels and restau- 
ants, while drunken soldiers and sailors 
an be seen during the day for the first 
ime since we went to war. A policeman 
old the writer of these paragraphs that 
f liquor is to be had when the New 
(ork regiments come home “hell will 
reak loose.” 


There were two other related events 
ast week. One was that the Anti- 
jaloon League definitely launched its 
nternational prohibition movement— 
for a dry world”’—but deferred any 
ctive steps until such a time as repre- 
entatives of the temperance forces in 
ther countries can attend a joint con- 
erence. ‘The second was the beginning 
yf the congressional inquiry into the 
litical and other extra-alcoholic activ- 
ties of the brewers. 


The investigation started as a result 
f disclosures that money contributed in 
arge sums by brewers bearing German 
lames was used in purchasing news- 
apers which were charged with being 
ro-German and _pro-alcohol—notably 
he Washington Times, recently ac- 
juired by Arthur Brisbane, of the Hearst 
orces. ‘Testimony from the records of 
he United States Brewers’ Association, 
f which the’ secretary is Hugh F. Fox, 
howed that the association spent sums 
nto the millions for its publicity work, 
n backing local and subsidiary organiza- 
ions often masquerading under names 
vhich indicated that they were associa- 
ions of merchants and manufacturers, 
n backing wet candidates for state legis- 
atures and in political activities of 
arious kinds. 


One of their practices was to buy the 
ervices of experienced writers who pre- 
ared articles and secured their publica- 
ion in such reputable periodicals as the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Outlook, the 
saturday Evening Post, the Journal. of 
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The General Education Board 


61 Broadway 


New York City 


announces the publication of 


The Sunes of The Gary Schools 


in eight parts, as follows: 


THE GARY SCHOOLS: A General Account 


By ApraHAM FLEXNER and Frank P. BacHMAN 


(207 pages and appendix—25 cts.) 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Georce D. Strayer and Franx P. BacHMAN 


(128 pages and appendix—15 cts.) 


COSTS 


Frank P. Bachman and RatpH BowMANn 


(82 pages and appendix—25 cts.) 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


Cuartes R. RrcHarps 


(122 pages and appendix—25 cts.) 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


Eva W. Waite 


(49 pages—10 cts.) 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AND PLAY 


Lee F. Hanmer 


(34 pages—10 cts.) 


SCIENCE TEACHING 


(About 75 pages and appendix—10 cts.) 


Ortrs W. CaLpweLL 


MEASUREMENT OF CLASSROOM PRODUCTS 


Sruart A, Courris 


(About 350 pages and appendix—30 cts.) 


The first part will be issued about November 20th; the remaining parts in succession at brief 
intervals. Any part will be sent postpaid on receipt of the amount above specified. 


the American Medical Association, the 
Journal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation and the New York Tribune. 
Thus John Koren, a statistician of note, 
who was violently attacked by prohibi- 
tionists for a series of articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly, turns out to have been 
receiving a salary of $5,000 a year from 
the brewers “for statistical work,” and 
Dr. E. H. Williams was financed to 
make “special investigations,” the results 
of which were set forth in articles pub- 
lished by leading medical journals in- 
cluding the Medical Record, the New 
York Tribune and the Survey. 

Dr. Williams’ article, Temperance In- 
struction in Public Schools and Its. Re- 
sults, was published in the issue for 
‘April 18, 1914. It discussed chiefly the 
tone aiid the alleged unscientific state- 
ments regarding alcohol in the public 
school text-books. It came to the 
SuRVEY, of course, with no earmarks 
as to its ulterior motives and was ac- 
cepted by the editor of our Education 
department after he had examined some 
of the books in question and with the 
approval of the editor of our Health de- 
partment. 

Its publication was followed by a 
storm of protests and, when these had 
been printed, by a counter-storm of ap- 
proval. Most of the letters were pub- 
lished, but finally, space not permitting 
a continuance: of the controversy in our 
pages, letters were sent to a considerable 


number of writers telling them of the 
fact. The letters to those who had pro- 
tested against the article were not heard 
of again. Those to writers who had ap- 
plauded the article were nearly all re- 
turned by the post-office with notations 
by letter carriers such as “No such num- 
ber” or “Party unknown.” Further, 
reprints of the article, which had been 
made by Mr. Fox, well known to the 
SuRVEY through his earlier activities in 
the state charities of New Jersey and in 
the peculiarly interesting industrial re- 
lations of the brewers and their em- 
ployes, were sent out by the “Mer; 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
of New Jersey” in an envelope which 
implied that they had been mailed by 
the Survey itself. Mr. Fox, when this 
was called to his attention, characterized 
this as “indefensible.” 

Most of the information of this sort 
brought out by the congressional invest- 
igating committee is ancient history. It 
does, however, give authentic names and 
dates and amounts in substantiation of 
the prohibitionists’ charges of underhand 
work by the brewers. And it did effect- 
ively prevent the brewers from raising 
any outcry or starting a campaign for 
the reopening of their plants on the plea 
that the war is over and personal liberty 
requires the privilege and opportunity 
of getting drunk. It is expected to ac- 
celerate the passage of the constitutional 
amendment in some doubtful states. 


CHURCHMAN who regularly con- 

tributes to the Manchester Guardian 

under the nom de plume “Artifex,” 
recently gave his impression of the recon- 
struction literature of which he says he has 
read’ a good part, representing the most 
various points of view. 

“Two things,” he says, “strike me very 
much. One is that the bulk of those who 
discuss the subject seem to interpret the 
word reconstruction as if it meant simply 
restitution. As if the work before us, after 
peace is declared, were to re-establish, as 
easily and as soon as possible, the condi- 


tion of things which obtained before the 


war. This is not, of course, true of all 
who write on reconstruction. Some see in 
the whole situation merely an opportunity 
for urging the adoption of the special social 
panacea which they believe in. Most recog- 
nize that, as the saying usually goes, things 
will be very different after the war. But few 
seem to me to realize how complete the revo- 
lution in our national life and habits will 
inevitably be.” 

He goes on to plead for the giving of 
greater weight to moral considerations in 
reconstruction; without it, “the Peace of 
Berlin will be what the Peace of Vienna 
was—namely, the beginning of half a cen- 
tury of reaction from above and insurrection 
from below.” : 

The group of books here reviewed, only 
a small section of the library on the subject 
that has developed and is rapidly growing, 
confirms one of the cleric’s impressions: un- 
doubtedly many able propagandists hope to 
use the reconstruction period for the ad- 
vancement of their pet reform measures. 
The other impression, that people merely 
hope to get back to where they were before 
the war, is thus in part accounted for: one’s 
first reaction to this babel of voices is—we 
have seen it all before, there is nothing new 
in it after all. 


This, however, is not by any means the whole truth. In the 


More English Books 
on Reconstruction 


Reviewed by Bruno Lasker 
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R. VILLIERS’ study illustrates this. 
enormous rapidity with which social” 
ideas are advancing. Although published in 
this country only a short time ago and writ-’ 
ten, apparently, last year, measures taken) 
by the British government in some instances 
have already overtaken suggestions here 
elaborately supported; and some of the argu-— 
mentation seems a little labored because it 
is already so well understood. 

It would, however, be unjust to the author 
not to recognize the originality and fine in- 
tellectual quality of the greater part of this 
book. He is taking one by one the major 
problems of readjustment that face his coun- 
try and, on most of them, contributes either 
some concrete proposal for a solution or at 
least discussion helpful in clearing the mind. 

His most important proposition is to the 
effect that the nation has entered into an un- 
measurable obligation towards its fighters, 
which it cannot conscientiously discharge by 
demobilizing the army—however gradually 
that is done—without insuring each enlisted 
or drafted man of a livelihood on terms he 
is willing to accept. Many employers, espe- 
cially in the early part of the war, have 
promised their men upon enlistment that they 
would keep their places open for them; 
these promises in many cases cannot be kept 
for the simple reason that the places are no 
longer there, so great have been the changes 
in industrial processes. On the other hand, 
simply to let loose a huge, hungry army com- 
peting for jobs before industry is ready to 
absorb it would create hardship and an 
economic panic affecting every interest, not 
only that of the workers, and be more to be 
dreaded than the waste of millions in the 
upkeep of an unnecessarily large army. 

On the assumption, then, that every soldier 
has the right to stay with the forces until 
competition for his services on the part of 
would-be employers or other opportunities, 
such as work on the land or aided emigration 


first place, there is a new “moral” element in some of these dis- 
cussions and often an earnestness and a sincerity that promise well 
for the future. Next, the relative strength of the different reform 
movements is not at all what it was. There is a new alignment, 
with Causes in the lead that used to be very much in the back- 
ground, even a short time ago, and with the emphasis now on what 
is practically possible in the near future rather than on what is 
logically or ethically “right.” The old programs are restated in 
newer and more concrete terms. 

There is danger, of course, in the narrowing down of the reforma- 
tory spirit to matters of immediate possibility of achievement, es- 
pecially when divorced, as it is in nearly all this talk, from any 
sound prognosis of the more fundamental needs. There is danger 
also in the very velocity of the movement—toward industrial peace, 
for instance, where it is most noticeable. Society may be over- 
whelmed with an entirely erroneous reconstruction aim, just as it 
was in England after the Napoleonic wars and in France after 1870. 
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to one of the colonies, makes him a voluntary quitter, the author 
bases a whole system of control over the distribution of man-power 
after the war. Into the details of that system it is not necessary here 
to follow him. While generous to the defender of the nation, his 
plans are not extravagant, and while in keeping with a liberal 
program of social reform, they’ are in no case made an excuse 
merely for measures which the author considers desirable quite 
apart from their value in meeting specific reconstruction needs. | 

If it be true, as the author states, that “we have evidence enough 
that many employers do hope to use the national emergency as a 
means of depressing labor,” it is all the more important that plans 
such as his to prevent an over-supply of labor during the period 


» of industrial transition should be given every consideration. Rece 


reports from England seem to indicate that the government no longer 
thinks of demobilization as a measure that can be carried through 
by military units, irrespective of vocational divisions, even thou 
probably it has not adopted a theoretical responsibility for the soldier 
continued livelihood quite as far-reaching as Mr. Villiers pro 


On the question of land settlement, the 
author takes the stand that the interchange 
-of the terms “wheat” production and “food” 
production in much of the current discussion 
is mischievous and ignores the real issues. 
‘There is no reason whateyer why England 
should make herself independent of the im- 
portation of breadstuffs so long as she uses 
all her energies to increase her production 
of other foods which the British isles can 
bear to greater advantage. Therefore, the 
many suggested schemes for farming on an 
extensive scale under some sort of scientific 
‘management are rejected by him as not only 
«contrary to social needs, but as contrary also 
to the simplest laws of economy. 

The food production which he wishes to 
see most encouraged is that of vegetables, 
fruit, dairy products and other articles best 
cultivated on small farms and near their 
markets. This, of course, is in line with the 
general liberal rural policy of England for 
that will help to pay for the gigantic national 
‘many years. To make land available at a 
reasonable price for such purpose, he advo- 
‘cates the “tax and buy” policy, which con- 
sists in holding the owner to the value named 
by him on assessment for taxation when'a 
public authority desires to purchase the estate 
for agricultural or any other public purpose. 
He believes that if land of the right kind 
and in the right places were offered by the 
government to the soldiers, the offer “would 
be joyfully accepted by many thousands of 
men, probably by many hundreds of thous- 
ands.” But then, these small farms would 
have to be properly stocked and prepared; 
and for this reason he recommends that the 
government create, first of all, before it of- 
fers much land for settlement, a development 
army, chosen from the ranks, including also, 
among others, men of the different building 
trades who would erect the necessary houses 
and outbuildings. 

He would, further, have the government 
engage on large scale afforestation, in line 
with the proposals of various successive com- 
missions on the subject, for the threefold 
purpose of abating the threatening shortage 
of timber, of giving productive employment 
to yet another army of ex-soldiers and of 
leaving for the next generation something 
that will help to pay for the gigantic national 
debt bequeathed to it. 

Bringing large numbers of men who before 
the war were engaged in various industries 
and urban occupations to the land in these 
and other great national enterprises would 
exercise, the author suggests, a decidedly 
beneficial influence upon agriculture and 
rural life. “For the first time. in history 
a large rural population would start off al- 
most free from the hampering traditions 
of the country” which in England, every ef- 
fort at modernization notwithstanding, have 
so far maintained an unbroken front to every 
attempt at letting in modern methods. 

*~ * * 

Ms BENN, in a racily written treatise 

| covering a good deal of ground, is con- 
cerned more especially with problems of 
production. In fact, he complains that the 
consumer is given altogether too much voice 
in the making of laws and the general 
economic policy of the country. He believes 
that not only the home market but foreign 
commerce must be developed by applying the 
utmost energy of the nation to a high output 
and modern methods of trade. He does not, 

(Continued on page 271) 
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Holiday Hosiery 


for Women 


Packed in “‘“McCutcheon’’ Spinning Wheel 
Boxes for Gift Purposes 


HAT MORE SENSIBLE for Christmas remembrances 
in this year of useful gifts, than good hosiery? 


All of the Hosiery described below is from our regular stock and 
measures up to the McCutcheon standard. 


Black and White Shot-Silk Hose, 
Fine Silk Hose with Lace Clox 
Extra Heavy Weight Silk Hose 
Medium Weight Black Silk Hose, 
Good Medium Weight Silk Hose, 
Pure Dye Silk Fipse, 

Cotton Top and Sole in Black, White and 
every desirable color. . s 
Outsizes in Black and White . 
Good Heavy Black, Cashmere Hose, 


Silk Hose, with Cotton top and sole, 
Tan Beige, 


Extra Heavy Black Carton Hose, 
good serviceable quality . 


We are able to quote these prices, which are considerably under 
present market values, because we made provision for our 
Christmas stocks of Hosiery many months ago, before the pres- 
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Fifth Ave., 34th and 33rd Streets, N.Y. NN 
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$4.50 per pair 
$3.50 per pair 
. . » $3.00 per pair 


Mem ssep2-20 per pair 


Black and 
$2.50 per pair 


Bronze, 


$1.65 per pair 
$1.75 per pair 


$1.65 per pair 


Suede and 
$1.25 per pair 


85c. per pair 
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MAIL ORDER SERVICE: Any of the Hosiery described = 
above may be ordered with complete satisfaction through our = 
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For Your Private Library—Alphabetic 
Index For Clippings On Social Work 
Do you save from The Survey, newspapers, 
and other sources, clippings and references 

on social work? 


BESTOOL subject index will control this in a 
logical manner, by simple Fe habetical arrangement. 
Adaptable to any file. ibaa Bestool Seren 
West New Brighton, N. 


Will There Be a Tad States of Europe? 


This and other problems of the coming peace are 
discussed in 


THE VITAL ISSUES OF THE WAR 
By RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 
144 es. 1.00 tpaid. 
ee At all booksellers, or Mids are 
THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


| HOW TO HELP THE 
UNMARRIED MOTHER 


Chapter of the Story 
Institution 


Result of Forty-five Years’ Work 
for Mothers and Infants 


Fourth of an Invisible 


The 


Chapter 1—How it began; Susan Dimock. 

Chapter 2—First, days; what we learned. 

Chapter 3—What more we learned; how not to 
do it. Not classification,—discrimina 
tion. 

Chapter 4—How to do it; hospital work; the care 
of the infant. 

Printed for gratuitous distribution. Address 


MISS L, FREEMAN CLARKE 


5 Brimmer Street Boston. Mass. 
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HIRING and FIRING | 


A Booklet Issued by the Industrial Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


HIRING AND FIRING 


Suggestions for Employers 
Industrial Service Bureau { 
Bulletin No. 1 } 


It is a short, concise statement of the various 
problems involved in finding and placing the worker. 


Employment Managers should have a copy of this 
booklet. 


Social workers will be interested in it. 
You can secure a copy by addressing the 
WELFARE DIVISION 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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; (Continued from page 269) 
however, draw the logical conclusion that 
e trade must be maintained, or rather re- 
ied but desires the tariff problem to 
»e considered separately by each industry 
from the point of view of its own interest. 
Df course, we know what that means—it is 
exactly the kind of “tariff reform” which 
e out-and-out protectionist wants. 
This propaganda under the mantle of re- 
sonstruction is dangerous by its close asso- 
tiation with the advocacy of democratic- 
looking measures. Mr. Benn’s main em- 
phasis, for instance, is laid on the need for 
political devolution, by which he means a 
Jouble franchise, one exercised as now terri- 
orially, the other vocationally. He assumes 
hat justice can be done only in a country 
where industrial interests are self-governing, 
where the workers and investors in a trade 
lave exclusive powers to control the proc- 
ssses, conditions and purposes of that trade, 
without outside interference of any kind. 
He would introduce, therefore, a new com- 
bulsory membership of workingmen in unions 
ind of employers in trade associations, car- 
‘ying with it the right to vote. The unions 
ind associations would acquire official status 
ind become part of the political organization 
yf the state. This principle, worked out 
n some detail, has about it much that is 
lausible and seems to fall in with the de- 
mands of liberal thinkers and reformers. 
[he whole plan is, however, presented so 
rudely and with’ such obvious threat to real 
iberty that, as it stands, it can only be re- 
garded as a trap to catch the unwary. 
The philosophical basis for such a political 
ystem in itself is untrue to the needs of the 
ime. The extension of the franchise to 
women, the entry of the great cooperative 
stem of England into politics, the growth 
yf the Non-Partisan League in this country 
ind other movements elsewhere show that the 
onsumer is less willing than ever to let the 
yroducer determine his mode of life for him. 
An industrial democracy of the syndicalist- 
um-“tariff reform” variety, such as is be- 
coming fashionable in certain circles, is’ the 
larkest cloud over the internal development 
yf the western world in the near future. 
Combined with the demand for industrial 
yovernment, the author gives the usual list 
»f complaints against the bureaucracy under 
he present political system—only to finish up 
with a forecast of hordes of new officials— 
in this case they are called “experts,” of 
yourse—necessitated by his own plan. To 


speak of the industrial parliaments, their | 


Yarties and party leaders, as “non-political” 
is merely a play with words, designed to 
make the reader believe that by transferring 
politics from one kind of elected assembly to 
another we get rid of the hateful “politician.” 

While the author has succeeded in one of 
lis aims, stated in the first chapter as be- 
ing to create a condition of confusion in the 
nind of the reader, his book is, nevertheless, 
a welcome addition to the literature on re- 
construction. It contains many quotations 
of opinion not easily accessible elsewhere 
and, along with half-baked theories and de- 
tidedly pernicious doctrines, a good deal of 
sound common sense on lesser issues. For 
nstance, the complete cooperation of organ- 
zed labor and capital on joint controlling 
bodies is wholesome advice. So is Mr. 
Senn’s insistence that it is impossible for the 
state to return from the war condition of 
ilmost complete control over nearly all im- 
portant etonomic functions to a peace con- 


THE PEOPLE’S PART IN PEACE 
By ORDWAY TEAD. $1.10 net. 


A stimulating programme for the reconstruction of international economic and in- 
dustrial life by a League of Nations. 


HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD. 3rd Printing. $1.35 net. 


“Of war books, ‘Home Fires in France’ is most likely to endure for its truth, its 
humanity and its literary value.”—The Nation. 


NIGHTS IN LONDON 


By THOMAS BURKE, Author of Limehouse Nights, etc. Net $1.50. 
“Packed with London’s beauty and mystery.’—London Daily News. 


JUNGLE PEACE 
By WILLIAM BEEBE. 3rd printing. Illustrated. $1.75 net. 


“One of those rare books,” says Col. Theodore Roosevelt in The New York Times, 
“which represent a positive addition to the sum total of genuine literature.” 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 2Bitssétth tes 


iit ta 
HAND SCREWS and CLAMPS 


Have you had trouble in finding the proper 
clamp for your requirements? 


In our 16-page catalog of Hand Screws and Clamps 
we show a very large variety for every conceivable 
purpose. We have them of Wood, Iron and Steel, 
plain and adjustable, rapid acting, etc. For carpen- 
ters, wood workers, machinists, etc. 


Catalog No. 153 upon request 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS and SUPPLIES 
NEW YORK, SINCE 184 4TH AVE. and 13TH ST. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


New Students may enter 


Winter Term, beginning January 2, 1919 
GENERAL TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORKERS AND INVESTIGATORS 


One-year course for college graduates, with special field work for selected students 
in social statistics and social investigation. Two-year 
course for other qualified students 


RECREATION COURSE 


One- and two-year courses with technical and social training for community center 
work, school and Chautauqua playleadership, high school and play- 
ground physical training and athletics, and war recreation 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
SPECIAL COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


For further information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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CROWELL 
BOOKS 


War Verse 


Edited by FRANK FOXCROFT, Edi- 
tor of “Littell’s Living Age.” Flexible 
cloth, Net $7.25. Limp leather, Net 
$2.00. 


“Contains the best that has been written so 
far, and some of that best borders upon the 
sublime. It is a book that by all means 
should be in the library of évery lover of 
poetry.” —Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


The Immediate Causes of the 
Great War 


Revised Edition by OLIVER PERRY 
CHITWOOD, Professor of History, 
West Virginia University. Net $1.50. 


“Tt gives a clear concise narrative of the 
events leading up to the war. In my judg- 
ment, it is the best brief book on the sub- 
ject that has appeared.”—Pror. MILLEDGE 
L. Bonnam, Louisiana State University. 


A Dictionary of Military 


Terms 


By EDWARD S. FARROW, late As- 
sistant Instructor of Tactics at the 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York. Net $2.50 


“Covers very completely the new words; 
phrases, and slang brought out as a result 
of the present war, It is a very useful book, 
not only for our newly appointed officers, 
but also for officers of long service and ex- 
perience.’’"—Hon. Brnepict Crowe, As- 
sistant Secretary of War. 


Every Day Efficiency 


By FORBES LINDSAY, Author of 
“The Psychology of a Sale. Net, $7.25 
A practical guide to efficient living. Written 


for the ordinary man and woman. 
‘Safe and Unsafe Democracy 
By HENRY WARE JONES. Net $2.00 


A commentary on political administration in 
the American commonwealths. 


Thrift 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, Au- 
thor of “Character,” “Cheerfulness,” 


etc., with portraits. Net $ .75 


In tune with the spirit of the times. Chap- 
ters on “The Art of Saving,” ‘The Ruin 
of Rivalry,” “The Bank-book Habit,” etc. 


Famous Ghost Stories 


Edited by J. WALKER McSPAD- 
DEN. Flexible cloth. Net $1.25 


The best tales of mystery issued’ in attrac- 
tive form, and comprising the well-known 
stories of Poe, Dickens, Irving, Marryatt, 
O’Brien, DeFoe, etc., with frontispiece. 


Love’s Way 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, Au- 
thor of “Peace, Power and Plenty.” 


Net $1.25 
Chapters on “Making Life a Song,” “Work 
and Happiness,” “Heroism at Home,” etc. 


Order of -Your Bookseller 


Thomas Y. Crowell 


Company 


Publishers New York 
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dition of uncontrolled individualism such as 
existed before the war. He is also sound in 
demanding that the squandering of resources, 
a necessary accompaniment of war, shall not 
continue a moment longer than necessary, 
and that the controlling bodies, “improvised 
war-time makeshifts” often appointed in 
great hurry and for all sorts of reasons 
other than their competency for the job in 
hand, give way to administrative bodies of 
more solid constitution. It is a stimulating 
book which every student of reconstruction 
may be advised to read. 


* * * 


HOUGH the name of Huntley Carter 

appears as that of “editor” for the 
symposium of New Age articles, there is lit- 
tle editing in evidence. Some seventy views 
on the situation after the war and how to 
meet it are presented in less than three hun- 
dred pages, with the result that the repe- 
tition of platitudes becomes unbearable be- 
fore the reader is half through. Lack of 
editing is obvious also in the fact that most 
of the writers address themselves to a ques- 
tionnaire—or possibly different ones to dif- 
ferent questionnaires—with which the reader 
is not acquainted. 

One’s first impression after studying this 
book—coming on top of so much else on the 
same topic—is the extraordinary lack of 
prophetic power among men who in their 
various walks of life seem to be among the 
more successful: Labor leaders contradict 
each other as to whether a trade boom or a 
time of depression is in store immediately 
the war is over; the heads of great indus- 
trial concerns launch out into predictions 
without, apparently, taking the most elemen- 
tary steps to verify their suppositions by 
such means as, for instance, historical an- 
alogy, digestion of factors in the after-war 
situation already evident, or statistics of 
probabilities. They don’t trust to intuition 
either. The result is a picture in which we 
see Capital, his outlines no longer rotund 
and his countenance no longer bloated but 
furrowed deeply by fear, in genuflection be- 
fore Labor—a sort of Siamese twin, the 
one brother eagerly accepting all the offer- 
ings of Capital and asking for more, the 
other with the impudent air of a David 
after the slaughter of Goliath. 

There is, however, in evidence also the 
old-fashioned employer who thinks that labor 
might buy itself into partnership if only the 
younger men would save more from their 
earnings; and there is the old-fashioned labor 
man who simply aches to get back to the old 
fight for the old prizes under the old terms. 
The labor views of the volume, by the way, 
are not altogether representative since the 
prominent labor M.P. and others whom one 
would expect to find in this company pre- 
ferred not to have any dealings with the 
New Age, a magazine that has not always 
treated them even with ordinary courtesy. 
(Mr. Carter says they would not “commit 
themselves”—they certainly have done so in 
other symposia and documents.) 

The most interesting contributions, as may 
be expected, come from men who are not di- 
rectly representative of either employers or 
employed; for instance, that of John Hilton 
of the Garton Foundation, who explains the 
“economic miracle of the war”—the success- 
ful solution of the man-power problem—by 
the simple fact that before the war the efforts 
of some five or six million men now ab- 
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Our Cities 
Awake 


By Morris Llewellyn Cooke 


Four years in charge of the De- 
partment of Public Works in 
Philadelphia. 


A pioneer book, the foremost of 
its kind, showing how our cities are 
governed and the opportunities for 
better government by applying 
sound business principles, It is 
written out of an experience which 
has proved many things of the 
highest value in city administration. 

Business men will find that it 
answers questions which come up 
in their every-day affairs, such as 
how to test men for jobs, how to 
fit the job to the man, etc. 

The women of New York and 
of other states where they have re- 


“cently acquired the vote, will find 


here the things they ought to know 
and understand about city govern- 
ment as a part of their new re- 
sponsibility. Net price, $2.50. 


The Future 


of German 


Industrial Exports 
By S, Herzog 


The crafty schemes of Germany 
to retrieve her foreign trade, laid 
out by a German engineer of wide 
repute. This book was never in- 
tended for publication outside of 
Germany, having been smuggled 
out of that country by the Ameri- 
can secret service. It should be 
studied by every man and woman 
interested in the trade of the 
world, Net, $1.00, 


History of the 


World War 


By Frank H. Simonds 


The third of the five volumes of 
this already popular set will be 
published early in December. It 
gives a clear and graphic account 
of “1916 on all battle fronts,” and 
should be in every library. Mr. 
Simonds is recognized as one of 
our foremost military authorities; 
this work will be used by historians 
for generations to come. Net price, 
$4.00 per volume. 


At all booksellers 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City, New York 
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tracted from civil life must have been ut- 
erly wasted in non-production and the pro- 
luction of frivolities. He also makes the 
mpopular but true remark that the most 
wretched underpayment in industry is not 
hat of capital or of labor but of manage- 
nent. 

Bernard Shaw replies the single word 
‘socialism” to three of the unknown ques- 
ions; Harold Cox, the old free lance of in- 
lividualism, preaches scientific manage- 
nent; Professor Bowley, the statistician, 
*. W. Hirst and others want the government 
0 go out of business as soon as possible 
yut retain its control over public utilities. 
Ine of the labor men, by the way, sees no 
eason why the state should not own all the 
ailways, mines, etc., and farm them out to 
he trade unions of those that work them. 

H. G. Wells takes the occasion to have a 
lig at the labor M.P.; the philosophers of 
suild socialism—who, of course, are well 
‘epresented—are out to end the wage sys- 
em altogether; Bernard Bosanquet is sure 
hat this proves the validity of the “Man- 
thester” doctrine of Jaisses-faire and sees 
he remedy for social stratification in organi- 
ration—he does not say of what or for what; 
Gilbert Chesterton sees ‘within some meas- 
rable time after the war . . . either a 
evolution or slavery.” 

In short, there is a great deal of chatter 
with a few scattered pearls of more or less 
olid experience or thought. As a cross sec- 
ion of public opinion the book is not of 
nuch use; but it is suggestive and may be 
‘ecommended as evidence of a lively interest 
n reconstruction problems, reflected from a 
‘reat many different angles of normal as well 
1s undeveloped or distorted vision. 

* * * 

ROFESSOR CHAPMAN has selected his 

team with much greater care and has 
ulso, apparently, made more strenuous de- 
nands on them than has Mr. Carter on his. 
The result is a book that breaks new ground 
n the discussion of practical methods of re- 
idjustment, and a book fairly free from the 
edious repetition of pious sentiment. 

The observations on the chief motive in 
England’s present labor unrest, by the 
3ishop of Birmingham, better known in 
America as plain Russell Wakefield, coincide 
with those of many others: . “The greatest 
advance, I believe, in our labor leaders’ 
methods is their ever-increasing insistence 
ipon the right to live fully rather than se- 
‘ture the mere possession of more money for 
selfish purposes. In fact, we have got out 
of the old rut of narrow conception of what 
existence shall mean.” 

Thus he confirms the contention of Eng- 
lish correspondents to the Survey that under- 
ying the surface differences between Ameri- 
“an and British organized labor which some- 
imes may seem merely differences in the 
*xpression of a common aim, there is a real 
lifference in outlook. Mr. Gompers is furi- 
nus whenever it is hinted that American la- 
90r organization has not kept step with that 
of Europe and points to all the achievements 
of the A. F. of L. during the war, and be- 
fore, in getting recognition for trade unions, 
wage advances and shorter hours. The Brit- 
ish labor leader, while striving for all these 
things, has ceased to look upon them as the 
essentials of labor emancipation: He has en- 
fered a complex political program to advance 
purposes that embody a new striving among 
the masses. The bishop has this difference in 
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_ Our catalogue of Christmas books will suggest to you a suitable gift for each of your 
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Christmas card designed by us. 


GEORGES GUYNEMER: 
KNIGHT OF THE AIR 


By HENRY BORDEAUX 
Translated by LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


“Henry Bordeaux tells the story with in- 
finite charm and_tenderness.”—Christopher 
Morley in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


Bound in horizon blue, illustrated, $1.60. 
THE FORGOTTEN MAN, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER, LL.D. 


The fourth and last volume of Sumner’s 
collected essays. 


Cloth, $2.50. 


Set of 4 volumes, $10.00, 


AUTHORITY IN THE MOD- 
ERN STATE 


By HAROLD J. LASKI 


The theories of the state examined in the 
light of certain famous personalities and po- 


litical events. 
Cloth, $3.00, 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF IN 
GOD 


By GEORGE WOBBERMIN, Ph.D. 
Translated by DANIEL SOMMER ROB- 
INSON, Ph.D. 


A German criticism of German materialistic 


philosophy. 
Cloth, $3.00. 


A GRAY DREAM, AND 
OTHER STORIES OF 
NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


By LAURA WOLCOTT 


Charming stories by one who shared New 
England life for eighty years. 
Cloth, $2.25. 


A few of our new books are listed below, but write for the Christmas catalogue and the 


MORALE AND ITS 
ENEMIES 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, Ph.D. 
Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University 


A vigorous study of the psychology of 
morale, of supreme importance for the re- 
construction now coming with peace. 

Cloth, $1.50. 


HUMAN NATURE AND ITS 
REMAKING 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, Ph.D. 


“Dr. Hocking chose for investigation a 
large and difficult field; and he has worked 
with eminent success.”—Boston Transcript. 

Cloth, $3.00. 


WORLD POWER AND EVO- 
LUTION 

By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Ph.D. 

Author of “Civilization and Climate,” etc. 


The influence of climate upon human af- 
fairs is here applied to the momentous prob- 
lems growing out of the war. 

Cloth, illustrated, $2.50, 


RELIGION AND THE WAR 


By HERSHEY SNEATH, Ph.D., LL.D. 
A thorough discussion of the religious 

basis of world reorganization. 
Cloth finish boards, $1.00. 


WAR POEMS FROM THE 
YALE REVIEW 


With a Foreword by the Editors. 


Includes poems by Alfred Noyes, Robert 
Frost, W. M. Letts, Emile Cammaerts, Louis 
Untermyer, Katharine Lee Bates, John Fin- 
ley and John Masefield. 

Paper boards, $1.00. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


120 College Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 


mind when he speaks of the “youthfulness 
of England” as ‘a remarkable characteris- 
tic of the last few years.’ And Professor 
Chapman, in the concluding essay, says: 

“The above discussion has been kept on 
the economic plane because it is on this plane 
that the concrete problems before us will be 
met with and have to be dealt with. But 
the claims and expectations of which some 
account has been given here have roots that 
run deeper into the social system. . . . A 
soulless machine is being transformed into a 
vital organism which is made a unity by the 
public-spirited volition of its parts, and it is 
driven, not solely from the manager’s office, 
but also by the emotional forces from its con- 
stituents, whose action is tending to be less 
narrowly self-interested and more conver- 
gent on a common end.” 

He does not believe that, with all the good- 
will on both sides and with the training in 
working together which the war has brought 
to capital and labor, the transition from the 
present industrial system to an industrial 
democracy will be a rapid or an easy one. 
But, “the transition began long ago, and for 
the most part it has not been a peaceful 


process. 


misconstrued.” 


On the one side, its end was only 
dimly conceived, or even misconceived . 
while, on the other side, it was as frequently 


J. R. Clynes, M. P., in his paper, gives a 
good illustration of the attitude of organized 


labor during the war. 


It is the terrible in- 


justice, suffered by many of the workers, 
sometimes asked to make sacrifices while 
their employers grew rich, not the hardship 
suffered, even less the voice of the agitator, 


pages often occurred because workmen 


that time and again fomented strikes. ‘“Stop- 


saw 


that employers and the government could act 


quickly to settle a trouble when men were 


on strike, as compared with the indifference 
displayed towards their grievances while 


men remained at work.” 


Of the employers contributing to 


this 


volume, Lord Leverhulme is perhaps the 


most persuasive. 
lished a whole book 


But then he has just pub- 
of his own on his 


thesis that a six-hour working day is prac- 
ticable and desirable, to which the reader 


had better refer. 


He is not promoting a 


“Joafer’s paradise,” he says, but a condition 
in which work for the daily bread does not 
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Selected for A 


War Christmas 


FIC TI ON 
ESMERALDA, ‘or Every Little Bit Helps 


by Nina Wilcox Putnam and Norman Jacobsen. Frontispiece 
in color, 4 in half-tone by May Wilson Preston. $1.00 net. 
The breezy, humorous story of a girl from California who 
upsets the traditions of New York smartest set and inci- 
dentally does some splendid War Work. This is a patriotic 
tale, up to the minute, startling and delightful, that no 
American will want to miss. 


CLEAR THE DECKS! by ‘‘Commander.”” A thrilling 


tale of our navy boys in action—based on fact. The type of 
“™mew’’ book we are all anxious to read. Written by a U. S 
Naval Officer during off hours in actual service. Illustrated. 
$1.50 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE SPRINGTIME OF LIFE—Poems of Childhood 


‘ey Algernon Charles Swinburne, with a preface by Edmund 
Gosse, Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. . 8 color plates and 
many illustrations in the text. Edmund Gosse has carried 
out a plan once made by the poet, to gather his poems on 
childhood in one yolume, and Arthur Rackham has inter- 
preted them exquisitely. $3.00 net. 


PASSED AS CENSORED ,,, captain Bertram B. 


Bernheim, M. R. C An unusual War Book—the original 
letters of one of the fighters in Brae vivid, humane, real, 
They tell of the superhuman efforts of the S. O. R. 
$1.25 net. 


THE SUBMARINE IN WAR AND PEACE 


by Simon Lake, M. I. N. A. The foremost inventor of the 
day along submarine lines, gives an interesting, authori- 
tative account of the development, present, past and future 
of undersea craft, with many suggestions for inventors. It 
is scientifically accurate, yet not at all technical. JJlustrated. 
$3.00 net. 


THE WAR AND THE COMING PEACE 4, storris 


Jastrow; Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. Author of “The War and the 
Bagdad Railway.’’ A new kind of Peace Book. The great 
moral issue of the war and the foundations of a permanent 
peace set forth in an original manner. $1.00 net. 


HOME AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE ,, Joan 


Broadhurst, Ph.D. ‘‘A cyclopedia of hygiene.’’—N, 
Tribune. Vital health problems and their solution, disease 
prevention and cure. The author is an expert in her field. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD ,,, ow. 


Taber. Everything affecting home government thoroughly 
treated—heating, lighting, housing, insurance, pleasures, 
etc. A book every housewife, home-economics teacher and 
pupil should have. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
THE AMERICAN BOYS’ ENGINEERING BOOK 


by A. Russell Bond. Following a boy’s natural bent to con- 
struct, the author trains his youthful readers to do real 
men’s work in miniature, at almost no cost. A book boys 
will revel in, and which will help to fit them for larger 
tasks in years to come. 250 diagrams. $2.00 net. 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF SIGNS, SIGNALS 
AND SYMBOLS by Dan Beard. Every kind of code 


transmission fascinatingly described—Indian, forester, ani- 
mal, tramp secret organization, Morse Telegraph, Navy, 
deaf and dumb, ete. A treasure for boy scouts. 350 
Illustrations. $2.00 net. 


GENERAL CROOK and THE FIGHTING APACHES 


by Edwin L. Sabin. A stirring tale of adventure with Gen- 
eral Crook, the redoubtable Indian fighter. Actual history 
is the basis for this thrilling tale. Kimmy Dunn, who 
aided General Crook, will be the envy of every live Ameri- 
ean boy. Jllustrated, $1.25 net. 


KEINETH by Jane D. Abbott. The best of modern Ameri- 
can home life is portrayed in this wholesome girls’ book. 
The enchantment of this delightful story lingers long in the 
memory of the fortunate girl reader. Jllustrated. $1.25 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
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absorb all of a person’s energy and the fuller 
cultural life of the people can become a 
reality. 

B. Seebohn Rowntree here advocates the 
“works council” as a first step toward full 
partnership of the workers. As a practical 
working scheme it deserves close attention, 
even if it does not go quite so far as the 
theoretical plans produced by men of lesser 
personal experience in management. The 
works council, in a word, is an elected body 
of workers, responsible with a certain num- 
ber of officers appointed by the manage- 
ment for everything affecting labor remu- 
neration and conditions, and with powers 
gradually expanding into control also of 
processes not directly related to labor man- 
agement. One feature of the plan is a spe- 
cial provision for trade union representation 
at council meetings, when desired by the em- 
ployes. 

Sir Hugh Bell, a great iron-master, is 


less specific in his suggestions, but gives a° 


sound interpretation of many of the problems 
involved in industrial relationships, some of 
them peculiar to the group of industries in 
which he is interested, others more general in 
nature. Here is one of the latter: When an 
employer invests, perhaps at -considerable 
risk, in equipment that will make possible a 
great increase in output and the men, taught 
by past experience, refuse to produce that 
larger output unless a corresponding increase 
in their wage is guaranteed, what is to be 
done? No abstract economic principle can 
decide what is the employer’s share of the 
produce and what the employes’; only a 
closer unity of interest secured by good will 
and substantial concessions of principle on 
both sides, he holds, can show the way out. 

Two well-known women contribute to this 
book. Adelaide Mary Anderson, connected, 
I believe, with the Home Office, gives a 
graphic picture of the changes in women’s in- 
dustrial work brought about by the war, with 
many facts and figures of absorbing interest. 
Her paper is disappointing, however, in that 
it contains no concrete suggestion how the 
women workers’ livelihood may be protected 
during the dangerous period of reconstruc- 
tion. That many of them may be absorbed 
in various fields of social service, as she 
points out, is obviously a very small drop in 
the bucket that may have to be filled. 

A. Susan Lawrence also reviews the 
changes in the conditions of work for women 
that have taken place during the war and 
shows that a good deal has been accomplished 
in their protection, in the legal enforcement 
of minimum wages and in other respects. 
While making certain demands for further 
protective measures to prevent a sudden fall 
in wages or worsening of labor conditions 
when the war ends and industry readjusts 
itself to peace requirements, she also misses 
the main question—what is to happen to the 
women who will or may be thrown out of 
work and whom, therefore, no wage boards 
and no regulation of working conditions can 
help? What is to be the reply of the na- 
tion when, perhaps, hundreds of thousands 
of women who have helped win the war will 
call upon it for a bare chance to support 
themselves? 

After all, it is perhaps unreasonable to 
complain of the lack of a more definite 
forecast of events. The only thing that can 
be foretold with any certainty is the spirit 
in which England will meet the industrial 


Some of these books 
should be in the library 
of every well-informed 


man — 


How to Read Poetry 
By ETHEL M. Corson 


A simple understandable exposition 
of the practical value of poetry to 
the every-day person by a well-known 
literary editor. What is real poe- 
try is shown by examples and analysis 
of a variety of poems. Price, $1.25. 


Literary Composition 
By SHERWIN Copy 


The purpose and plan of this man- 
ual is to bring to the private student, 
who from necessity has to make his 
home his place of study, the advan- 
tages which accrue to a college course 
in composition and_ story-writing. 
Price, $1.20. 


How to Speak 


By Epwin G. LAWRENCE 


An invaluable aid toward business 
and social success in that it shows how 
to attain a mastery of the art of verbal 
self-expression. Price, $1.00. 


Social Antagonisms 
By ArLAND D. WEEKS 


Coming at a time when we are 
emerging from an individual to a so- 
cial consciousness, this new volume in 
THE NATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SERIES will help anyone striving to 
attain a proper social viewpoint. 


Other volumes in the National 
Social Science Series 


WOMEN’ AND THE FRANCHISE, Jo- 
sephine Schain, 

STATISTICS. W. B. Bailey and John 
Cummings. 

MONEY. William A. Scott, 

TAXATION. C. B. Fillebrown, 

THE FAMILY AND SOCIETY. John M, 
Gillette, 

BANKING, William A, Scott. 

THE CAUSE AND CURE OF CRIME, 
Cc. R. Henderson. 
GOVERNMENT FINANCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Carl C, Plehn, 
THE COST OF LIVING. Walter E. 
Clark. 

TRUSTS AND COMPETITION. John F, 
Crowell. 

SOCIOLOGY. John M, Gillette, 
THE AMERICAN CITY, Henry C. 
Wright. j 
WOMEN WORKERS AND SOCIETY. 
Annie M. MacLean. 

PROPERTY AND SOCIETY. A. A. 
Bruce. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CITIZENSHIP. 
Arland D, Weeks. 

THE STATE AND GOVERNMENT. Jere- 
miah 8. Young. 


SOCIAL ENVIRONMENTS. 
Davies, 


George RB. 
Each 60 cents. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO, Publishers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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isis when it comes. Of that, the present 
ok contains ample evidence. R. H. Taw- 
y, for instance, whose ear is close to the 
ound, is among the most optimistic. He 
es not believe that England, when she 


mes back to her peace tasks will either go’ 


aight back to the pre-war struggle of the 
asses or will sacrifice everything for effi- 
ney and economy—an impression that one 
ght get from reading some of the recon- 
uction literature. There will be an im- 
sense advance in both directions, but, he 
ncludes, “it is possible that the pathetic 
stinct to demand payment for privilege, 
though it were a kind of service, will re- 
erge jaunty and unrepentant out of the 
2 of blood and tears in which it has been 
nporarily submerged, and that in a world 
nere not a few have given all, there may 
Il be classes and individuals whose ideal 
not to give but to take. Such claims, if 
ey are made, may be regarded with pity, 
t without apprehension. Men who have 
dured the rigor of war in order to make 
e world safe for democracy, will find ways 
overcoming the social forces and insti- 
tions which threaten that cause in time of 
ace.” 
eo (* * 

“HE volume introduced by Lord Crewe 
-. contains some of the addresses delivered 
a summer meeting—or “institute” as we 
ould say here—in the Hampstead Garden 
iburb, They are grouped under four main 
adings: first principles of reconstruction, 
construction in education, social and indus- 
ial reconstruction, and arts and crafts in 
lation to reconstruction—rather a peculiar 
mbination, it may be thought, but one war- 
nted by the circumstances. The contribu- 
rs include men and women of rather more 
ilosophical turn of mind than the authors 
most of the other books here reviewed: 
anon Masterman, Canon Lyttelton, Mrs. 
arnett, Sarah Burstall, of the Manchester 
igh School for Girls, Prof. J. H. Muir- 
ad, W. H. Dickinson, M. P.; also a num- 
r+ of architects and artists. 

It is true, as Lord Crewe says, that “look- 
g down the long list of subjects it is not 
isy to find one of which one could say 
at it would have been better handled by 
mebody else.” ‘The general spirit of the 
nference seems to have been forward-look- 
g; the interest of those taking part in it 
as not so much in problems of demobiliza- 
on and social adjustment to immediate 
anges but in larger social aims that the 
‘esent opportunity might be used to ad- 
ance. This collection of discourses does 
Yt make much of a book, but as a sample of 
hat the best people in England—culturally 
eaking—think and say on the all-embrac- 
g topic of the day is of great significance 


1d encouragement. 
* * * 


HE little book by Sidney Webb and 

Arnold Freeman was prepared for the 
Yorkers’ Educational Association and has 
‘coved so popular that three reprints have 
come necessary. It is of interest chiefly 
; a model of popular presentation of the re- 
struction issues. In this respect it com- 
ares favorably with the only American 
umphlet so far issued for the aid of study 
roups, since it does not merely present 
uestions but all the available facts which 
ight help the student to find an answer to 
em—facts, that is, bearing not only upon 

(Continued on page 277) 
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Biography 
THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


“One of the most entrancing books of the year and of the century. The 
entertaining incidents, the dramatic narrative, the sparkling wit, the pervasive 
humor, and the indescribably keen analysis of innumerable interesting personalities 
will make this autobiography a veritable treasure house of joy.”—New York 
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Tribune. 


ONE OF THEM 


By Elizabeth Hasanovitz, 
a girl emigrant from Russia and her life 
in the garment factories of New York. 

$2.00 net. 


The story of 


$5.00 net. 


THE LIFE OF LAMARTINE 

By H. Remsen Whitehouse, The first 
complete life of the great French poet- 
statesman in any language. 


2 vols. Illustrated. $10.00 net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


By Julia Collier Harris, 
table masterpiece . . . 


‘is, ‘‘The author has achieved something like a veri- 
It is, indeed, precisely such a biography as Harris ought 


to have—a fitting memorial to a man who gave much gladness to the world.”— 


New York Tribune. 


War Books 


Illustrated. $3.50 net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Max Farrand, 


Theodore Roosevelt, in The Outlook. 


MY COMPANY 


By Captain Carroll Swan. The first ac- 
count by an American officer of the great 
Allied Victory Drive and of the splendid 
part played by American lads in the German 
defeat. 24 illustrations, $1.50 net. 


I “Professor Farrand has written a most unusual book. . . 
such as has not hitherto appeared dealing with American history . 
lightful book to read, and a most illumi 


A de- 


nating and instructive book to study.”— 


$1.50 net. 


SILVER LINING 
By R. W. F. The first account of the 
experiences of an American war bride. 


Every word rings true. 
60 cents net. 


FROM “‘POILU” TO ‘‘YANK” 


By William Yorke Stevenson, 


The latest ambulance book, written with all 


the tang and vitality that made ‘At the Front in a Flivver” so popular. 


THE DOCTOR IN WAR 


By Woods Hutchinson, The first com- 
plete authoritative and non-technical book 
on the medical side of the war. 

Profusely illustrated. $2.50 net, 


Miscellaneous 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


IN THE SOLDIER’S SERVICE 


By Mary Dexter. The war experiences 
of an American girl as Red Cross nurse, 
analyst in a Medical Psychological Clinic, 
and ambulance-driver. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY 


By W. L. Mackenzie King. 


From his investigation of the whole problem 
of industrial relations made for the Rockefeller Foundation, Mr. Ki 


King, former 


Canadian Minister of Labor, has drawn the material for this notable volume on 


industrial reconstruction, 


INSTINCTS IN?INDUSTRY 


By Ordway Tead. Ten basic instincts on 
which our whole life and conduct rest are 
here analyzed to show just how they affect 
the worker’s relation to his job. $1.40 net, 


$3.00 net. 


STEEP TRAILS 


By John Muir. ‘‘No one who loves the 
out-of-doors should fail to read this volume. 
Perhaps no other book so adequately pre- 
sents the scope of Muir’s genius.”—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


THE JOYS OF BEING A WOMAN 


By Winifred Kirkland, 


“Essays written with such decided charm and delicate 


humor that they cannot fail to delight those who enjoy this type of writing,”— 


Baltimore Sun. 


An ideal gift for almost any woman, 


For Young Folks 


$1.50 net. 


UNCLE REMUS RETURNS 


By Joel Chandler Harris. 
“Brer Rabbit” at his funniest. 


THE FRENCH TWINS 


By Lucy Fitch Perkins, Pierre and 
Pierrette live underground in shell-torn 
Rheims. The best book yet in the Twins 
series, delightfully told and presenting an 
appealing picture of the children in the war 
zone. Charmingly illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Ten newly discovered Uncle Remus stories showing 
A perfect gift for children, 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE TRAIL BOOK 


By Mary Austin. As Kipling in “The 
Jungle Book” has made real the life of the 
jungle folk, so Mrs. Austin makes real 
the life of prehistoric animals and In- 
dians. Illustrated in color by Milo Winter, 

$2.00 net. 


At All 
Book Stores 


> 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Canadian Representative 
mas Allen, Toronto 
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Three Important New Books 
The American Girl and Her 


Community 
By MARGARET SLATTERY 


“The next generation will need, 
more than any other for. centuries 
has needed, strong, earnest, Chris- 


tian Womanhood. On a thousand: 


hills, hidden in countless forests, 
and on wide prairies, that woman- 
hood is now being marred or made 
—it is for the thinking American 
man and woman of today to de- 
cide which.”’ This is a book for 
everyone who is interested in 
making the American girl a finer 
woman and the community a 
better place in which to live. 


$1.25; Postage, 10 cents. 


The Christian Idea in the 
Modern World 


By RAYMOND CALKINS, D. D. 


“This book ought to find a wide 
circle of readers, for it is clarifying 
to thought, timely in its propositions, 
and is one of the finest pieces of 
war literature that has yet appeared 
in America.’—The Biblical World, 
Chicago. 

“The book is not large, but it is 
great. It is one of the sanest expo- 
sitions of the Sermon on the mount 
that have been proclaimed.”—Spring- 
field Republican. 


$1.00; Postage, 7 cents. 


The Pinta A parath to 


Islam 
By JAMES L. BARTON, D. D. 


Secretary of the American Board 


Probably no book that has been 
published shows a clearer insight 
into the nature of the task, better 
understanding of what is genuinely 
religious in the Mohammedan 
faith and worship, or more wisdom 
regarding the method of winning 
a sympathetic hearing for the 
message of Christianity. All who 
are interested in Missions, or in 
the present development of affairs 
in the near East, will find this 
volume profitable and intensely in- 
teresting reading. 

$2.00; Postage, 15 cents. 
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So you want your College to have the necessary equipment when problems 

of reconstruction are being worked out by her teaching staff? Scientific 
publications are of first importance. Five dollars a year will bring to your 
college or university all books and pamphlets published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation for the twelve months. Many institutions are now receiving these 
publications regularly through the generosity of an alumnus. Is your college 
on the list? Ask the College Librarian and act accordingly. This is slight 
return for what the College has-given you. 

The close of the war sees a greater degree of social co-operation than ever 
before—a wider recognition of the scientific principles underlying all phases of 
social, industrial and commercial life, and a determination to utilize the experi- 
ence of others. This means a demand for accurate information and scientific 
facts. How may such queries be answered more readily than by the authori- 
tative publications of a Foundation established “for the improvement of social 
and living conditions”? 

Why not notify your College.at once that these publications will be sent as 
issued for the coming year, communicating your wishes to the Publication De- 
partment of the Foundation? Perhaps you will_want to send a catalogue of 
publications, also, suggesting that some of the other titles might prove useful 
in library or class room. Such a Christmas gift will mean little to you but 
much to the College. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 
THE A BC OF EXHIBIT PLANNING) 2ictzaun ™ * 


234 pages with many illustrations. Price $1.50 net, 


Of value to persons engaged in any type of educational publicity. “‘A book which will 
become the outstanding authority on this subject, giving the underlying philosophy of 
community publicity.”—Harold Braddock, Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


CHILD-PLACING IN FAMILIES = fp” price 2.00 net 


Advanced standards of case study, preparation for family life, selection of homes, and 
supervision after placement are some of the subjects discussed in this book which reduces 
to exact terms the history, principles, and methods of child-placing. 


THE SPRINGFIELD SURVEY _ Bitected and edited by SHELBY 


3 volumes bound in cloth, 2 volumes now ready. Volume 3 in preparation. 
Price $4.00 for the set. 


“This Springfield group of social and economic studies of actual conditions, accom- 
panied by remedial and correctional suggestions and recommendations, represents a 
summing up of affairs in an American city that is of utmost interest and importance to 
other cities.’—Murray Gross in National Municipal Review. 


ITALIAN WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 4, 3*282,0f conditions in 


By LOUISE C, ODENCRANTZ 
In preparation. Probable price $1.50 net. 


The value of this book is not limited to what it reveals about the Italian women, It 
shows the handicaps under which all immigrant wage-earners have to struggle in order 
to meet the bare needs of day-to-day living. 


SOCIAL WORK IN HOSPITALS _ 23, 124.™: CANNON, BY. 


257 pages. 
Third printing, Price $1.50 net. 


The only book upon this important subject and especially important at this time. “A 
constructive piece of work that should be read by those interested in hospital management 
as well as by physicians, nurses, and social workers.””—Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin. 


THE CLEVELAND SURVEY _ 2iscisi,274, edited by rowanp 


25 volumes bound in cloth, Price $7.00 for the set. 


These monographs are not merely a survey of the Cleveland schools, but are studies by 
experts containing live material for elementary class teachers and for specialists in every 
department. “The most complete Survey yet made.”—Franklin W. Johnson in the 
School Review. 


By MARY E, RICHMOND, 511 . 
SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS Fitth printing. Price $2.00 nel ae 
A book of method written by one who knows the larger whole of which sound method 


is only a part. ‘No social worker should hope to rise in the profession and be without 
this book; and no student of applied sociology should fail to pore over it.”—Nation. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22nd Street New York City 
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the immediate situation but also upon the 
history of the more important issues. Where 
there are no facts of value, opinions are 
often quoted that carry weight with this 
particular audience. 

The general effect, as of all Mr. Webb’s 
writings, is one of encouragement: if he does 
mot know the remedy of some particular evil 
or the solution of a problem, he always has 
some pretty definite and shrewd view con- 
cerning the direction in which best to look 
for it; and his generalizations usually are 
‘supported, if not always proven, by incon- 
trovertible evidence. 

* * * 

HE second series of lectures on economic 

problems after the war given at Uni- 
versity College, London, by Professor Will- 
iam R. Scott of the University of Glasgow, 
presents a carefully drawn argumentation on 
two groups of subjects: the effect of a league 
of nations on the freedom of the seas, on the 
development of aerial communication and 
upon commerce generally; and methods by 
which the war debt might be reduced and 
the period of financial transition between war 
and peace be made safe. 

This is one of the few recent English 
economic studies of reconstruction of which 
it can be said that they see the forest as well 
as the trees; it is to be recommended espe- 
cially as an antidote to some of the writings 
both on the Socialist and on th ultra-con- 
servative side—which take a purely me- 
chanical view of necessary or possible read- 
justments and forget how much the war has 
changed the economic habits of the people 
and of the government. 

Mr. Scott, on purely financial grounds, 
condemns utterly the policy of an economic 
war after the war; even protection of “key” 
industries by import duties seems to him a 
dangerous expedient, as compared with the 
protection afforded by a vigorous foreign 
exchange, safeguarded by international law; 
the country, he says, “in a few years may be 
in danger of acting as many individuals do, 
namely, preserving carefully the keys after 
the locks have been lost!” 

His review, on the whole, is optimistic. 
He does not believe that Great Britain will 
be handicapped in the world trade by her 
burden of debt and taxation; “the expansive- 
ness and the solidity of the British finances,” 
during the war, have been “remarkable.” 
“Tt appears as clear as anything can be dur- 
ing the uncertainties of a state of war that, 
given prudence in the use of our financial 
.resources, those who predict either financial 
exhaustion during the war or financial col- 
lapse after it are ill-informed in their de- 
spondency.” 

* * x 

“6 ATIONAL Reconstruction” is not, in 
the ordinary meaning of these terms, 

what it claims to be: “A Study in Practical 

Politics and Statesmanship.” It is rather an 

academic discussion of some of the political 

principles upon which a re-constitution of the 

machinery of public legislation and control 

should be based. Evidently an old man’s 

book, for it is wordy, hesitant and somewhat 

aloof from the concrete problems that have 

to be met under the ordinary stress and strife 

of party warfare. Mr. Robinson’s political 

demands are on the whole in line with those 
of liberal Englishmen generally—delega- 

tion of authority on matters that concern 

more particularly specific social groups, and 
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EACE has come at last! And the peoples of the 
world, friends and enemies alike, are waiting with 
outstretched hands for America to send them food! 


We have learned a much needed lesson in the con- 
servation of food during the trying years of the war. 
Because we have been forced to economize on food we 
have gained a new idea of its value. And the end is 
not yet in sight. We must continue to conserve our 
supply in order that our allies may not have to go 
without. 


The Sanitary 
Butter Serving Machine 


has helped the leading Hospitals, Hotels, Restaurants, 
Clubs, Homes and Colleges to save butter fats. And 
it has enabled them to serve butter in a sanitary and 
inviting manner. 


There are three réasons why every Institution, Set- 
tlement House and Home should use the Sanitary But- 
ter Serving Machine. It is sanitary because it serves 
butter without handling; it is efficient because it does 
away with icing and cutting butter before meals; and 
it is economical because it saves from 20 to 33% per 
cent in butter. 


Write for descriptive booklet today. 


Butter Serving Machine Company, Inc. 
303 Fifth Avenue - - - - New York City 
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“The frankest book on the subject to be 
found, but thoughtful and honest. Of im- 
calculable help to parents.’’—Literary Digest. 


THE 


PSYCHOLOGY 
OF MARRIAGE 


BY WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


Author of “The Great Unmarried” 


In a frank, helpful manner, this book 
meets the growing need of a fuller knowl- 
edge of the emotion that unites the sexes 
and continues the race. 


“Few people can read the first four chap- 
ters of this book without being grateful 
to the author. It is written with a poise 
born of understanding. A far better guide 
to instruction for the young than most 
publications written for that purpose,’— 
Survey. 


“A sincere, clearly written treatise of 
considerable value, analysing in illuminating 
manner fundamental facts about which there 
is too much ignorance even among people 
otherwise well informed.”—N. Y. Evemng 


Sun. 
Net $1.50 


Thinkers on problems of reconstruc- 
tion will find valuable material in 


THE NEW COMMONWEATH 
SERIES 


which, in taking up the question of the 
Status of Women, the Organization of La- 
bor, the Church, the State, etc., defines 
for Americans the attitude of the younger 
English thinkers on post-war problems. 


THE WORLD OF STATES. 
By C. Delisle Burns. 


THE CHURCH IN THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. 
By Richard Roberts. 


FREEDOM 
By Gilbert Cannan, 


WOMEN AND THE SOVEREIGN 
STATE. 
By A. Maude Royden 


THE STATE AND THE CHILD. 
By W. Clarke Hall, 


Each, net $1.00 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. New York 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. For teachers, social 
workers, institutional managers, dietetians, home-makers, 
ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ‘‘THE PRO- 
FESSION OF HOME-MAKING” FREE. 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 519 'W. 69th St., Chicago 


SURVEY MAIL ORDER BOOK SERVICE 


For the benefit of our readers 
we maintain a mail order book 
department: 

Books reviewed or advertised 
in our columns may be ordered 


with the assurance of as prompt 
delivery as postal facilities per- 


mit. 


THE SURVEY 


112 East roth St. New York 


efficiency both in the making and in the ad- 
ministration of laws through an extension 
of committee procedure. 

In one place he makes the excellent sug- 
gestion that the “permanent institutions of 
the country hold annual policy conferences, 
charged with the task of keeping these insti- 
tutions responsive to the needs of every gen- 
eration, so that henceforth an_ institution 
may occasionally be reformed from within 
by friends, rather than from without by op- 
ponents.” But this pearl of wisdom and 
others are rather buried in a heap of com- 
monplaces; none of them are worked out to 
a point where they become practically ap- 
plicable. 
* * * 

APTAIN PETAVEL. is advocating here 

as a practical reconstruction meas- 
ure an idea which he has preached for 
years and which today sounds very much 
less Utopian than it did before the war. 
In fact, he went to India at the suggestion 
of Sir Rabindranath Tagore to try out his 
scheme, which is given further respéctabil- 


A Republic of 


Nations 


A Study of the Organization of a 
Federal League of Nations 


By RALEIGH C, MINOR 


Professor of Constitutional and Interna- 
tional Law at the University of Virginia 


316 Pages. Net $2.50. 


Deals with the formation of a permanent 
league or alliance which, while guarantee- 
ing to each its rightful and proper inde- 
pendence in the control of its internal 
affairs, will also adequately guarantee each 
against oppressive and unjust violations of 
that independence by neighbors stronger 
or better prepared to utilize their strength. 

he appendix contains the Constitution 
of the United States, and a tentative Con- 
stitution of the United Nations in parallel 
columns, 
At All Bookstores 


Oxford University Press 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


Thirty-Five West Thirty-Second St. New York 


THE CLEAN SWORD 


‘University of Calcutta. 


FOR THINKERS AND WORKERS 
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ity by coming back with the imprint of the 
The author con- 
tends that we are blind to the obvious solu- 
tion of our social problems, present and 
prospective. “There is a limit,” he says, 
“to the amount of paradox human nature 
will stand, and the prospect of returning 
to poverty in peace after the well-being the 
working classes have enjoyed during the 
wasting time of war seems to pass that 
limit.” 

Briefly, his plan consists in teaching boys 
to work and, in doing so, to support them- 
selves and contribute, if necessary, to the 
maintenance of their families. He advocates 
—perhaps without quite knowing how close- 
ly his ideas have already been applied at 
the Heritage Craftschools in Sussex and 
elsewhere—the employment of maimed sol- 
diers to teach boys, the bringing together 


, 


§ 


of “men with knowledge but without limbs | 
and boys with limbs but without the knowl- © 


edge” for the sake of making both together 
self-supporting—or nearly so. 
~The present educational system is a fail- 


NOTES ON MUSIC IN 
OLD BOSTON 


BY WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 
PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 


Richly as Boston has repaid the labors of 
historians in various fields, the relations of 
its early days to the beginnings of Ameri- 
can music, as set forth in this little volume, 
is of unique interest. 

The struggles of the art under Puritan 
suppressive influence, its gradual but healthy 
growth and relation to social and historical 
events, together with the coincident rise 
to greatness of the oldest music-publishing 
house in America, are told by one who, 
himself a musician, is ancestrally in sym- 
pathy with New England, and equipped not 
only to collect facts painstakingly but to 
collate them picturesquely. 

The book is richly illustrated with portraits 
and reproductions of old Pe maps and 
music, and it possesses the important ad- 
junct of a full index. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


Boston 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
New York 


Order of your local dealer 


By 
PROFESSOR LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


ANY eager and enthusiastic words are being written about the present crisis and_ the’ 


war. 


Cloth. 


, _ Here we have a book that attempts to get down to the fundamental principles 
involved in the use of force, and to their relation to Christianity. 
book for the soldier and the soldier’s friends at home. 


It is preeminently a 


NET, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


THE RURAL CHURCH SERVING z 


THE COMMUNITY 


PROFESSOR EDWIN L. EARP 


i heey order of the day is active service—every individual and every organization lend- 


ing a hand. 


Never has the rural church had so great an opportunity for construetive 


work, and never have the workers been so glad to serve. This book is a manual for rural 
church workers, meeting a real need and serving a vital purpose. 


Cloth. NET, 75 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


AT THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW ¥ Om 
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GOOD BOOKS 


The‘ Prestons 


In her new story of the everyday life 
of an average American family as told by 
a typical American mother, Mary Heaton 
Vorse has given us a highly humorous book, 
yet with the deeply significant background 
of human psychology with which Mrs. 
Vorse’s many readers have become familiar. 

“The Prestons” is a humorous, enter- 
taining, wholesome American novel, and 
the publishers have no hesitation in pre- 
dicting that it will be one of the most 
widely read books of not only this season, 
but of many seasons to come. $1.50 


The Path on the Rainbow 


Gift books have been more or less con- 
demned for this season because so many 
of them are very expensive reprints of 
books that can be obtained in so many 
cheaper editions. “The Path on the Rain- 
bow” is a handsome gift book of hitherto 
unpublished literal translations of the poetry 
of American Indians, edited by George 
Cronyn, and with introductions and appre- 
ciations by Mary Austin and Constance 
Lindsay Skinner. The book is decorated 
throughout by J. B. Platt. $1.50 


Can Such things Be? 


Critics say that Ambrose Bierce, the au- 
thor of this book of stories of the grotesque 
and unreal, combines the vivacity of O. 
Henry, the ingenuity of Conan Doyle, and 
the artistry of Poe. Many discriminating 
readers consider Bierce the greatest writer 
of American short stories. $1.50 


The German’ Myth 


Gustavus Myers has gathered in this book 
new data, statistically proved, showing that 
conditions in Germany are the very oppo- 
site of what we have been led to believe— 
that immorality, crime, and poverty are 
greater there than in any other European 
country or in the United States. The sub- 
title of the book is “The Falsity of Ger- 
many’s Social Progress Claims.” The book 
is endorsed by the League for National 
Unity. $1.00 


Americanized Socialism 


Here is another book with a sub-title— 
“A Yankee View of Capitalism.’”” James 
MacKaye, the author of the book, says that 
many persons who did not suspect them- 
selves to be Socialists will, when they read 
this book, discover that they are, and that 
Socialism is a true American ideal. The 
publishers think that “Americanized Social- 
ism” is the most grippingly interesting book 
on the subject now in print. $1.25 


The Modern Library 


Send these little hand-bound, limp Croft- 
leather volumes to the front—buy them for 
yourself. Sixty-four titles—Woodrow Wil- 
son, Howells, Shaw, Swinburne, Wells, 
Gissing, Beerbohm, Dunsany, Wilde, Ana- 
tole France, Gautier, Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Turgeney, Chekhov, Rodin, Beardsley, etc. 
Don’t be a Higgs essen Read every book in 
The Modern ibrary. The Dial says: 
“There is scarcely a title that fails to awaken 
interest. The series is doubly welcome at 
this time.” Only 70c. a volume at your 
bookseller’s. Send ta Boni & Liveright, 105 
West 40th Street, New York, for their new 
catalog descriptive of The Modern Library, 
their new PENGUIN SERIES (previously 
unpublished books by Henry James, Lafcadio 
Hearn, Hermann Sude-mann, etc.). $1.25 
each; and a most interesting list of mis- 
cellaneous publications. 

“British Labor and the War” 

Survey readers will be interested to know 
that “British Labor and the War,” by Paul 


U. Kellogg and Arthur Gleason, will soon 
off the press. 


ure, he says, chiefly because the pupils are 
hurried through it to get into real life. 
Under his system, school would be “real” 
life, and a few years more at school would 
be given ungrudgingly both by pupils and 
parents. Of course, all that is well in keep- 
ing with modern educational theory—the 
only thing new about it is that it is now 
being tried out by Captain Petavel under 
circumstances which, in a sense, are even 
more difficult than those expected in Eng- 
land after the war, because of the rigid 
caste system against which he has to make 
his way. 

In addition to a detailed discussion of 
his educational plan in different aspects, 
the present book also discusses deeper 
truths and their bearing on social readjust- 
ment, though it dismisses the spirit of re- 
volt that animates socialism as contrary to 
the practical aim which cooperation can 
successfully pursue during a time of emer- 
gency without risk of anarchy. In the same 
way he discusses the land question in a 
practical vein as having to do with actual 
towns and their improvement. He ad- 
vances a plan for securing “accommodation 
land” for every community, i.e, a sufh- 
ciently large area upon which it may extend 
and promote a thriving agriculture. The 
ordinary run of land reformers are dis- 
missed as “pickpockets”; his own scheme for 
the public acquisition of land values we 
cannot here go into. 

The present remoteness of the writer 
from the press and debating societies of 
Old England makes some of his proposals 
perhaps rather less practicable than he 
thinks they are; on the other hand, it has 
permitted him to spin his threads of thought 
rather finer than would have been possible 
with the turmoil of war close to the ear. 
The book is not one simply to agree or 
disagree with, but well worth reading 
quietly when the motley crowd of sympo- 
sium writers have gone to bed. 


ie Lbs little book, consisting of 
two lectures given in the * United 
States, hardly belongs -in this group except 
for the title. Yet his observations on the 
people during the war give the clue to 
much in their reconstruction program that 
is not easily understandable without a little 
psychological insight. There are, of course, 
men whose outlook has not changed at all, 
like the naval officer whom he quotes as 
saying: “I do wish to God this war would 
end, so that I could get the men back to 
battle practice.” But, more generally speak- 
ing, there has been a marked rise in dignity 
and power on the part of those oppressed 
before the war and in fellowship on the 
part of those brought up to look upon their 
own class as altogether above the mass of 
the people. ‘““The army today,” says Mase- 
field, “is a thoroughly democratic thing. 
At the beginning of the war it was not so.” 

He nails down many of the lies said 
about Great Britain’s war aims, not only by 
pro-German agitators, but quite generally 
in the United States. More important than 
the spirit in which she went into the war is 
that in which she is coming out of it. “We 
in Europe,” he says, “needed this war to 
teach us that human life is the precious 
thing on this earth, and that we are here 
truly linked man to man, and not divided 
up nation by nation.” Hence, there is not 

(Continued on page 281) 
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AMERICA 
IN FRANCE 


The Greatest Story Any 
American Ever Had to Tell 


The first authentic, informing ac- 
count of the A. E, F.—its building, 
training, fighting and great effort 
from May, 1917, until the end of 
September, 1918. A vivid story of 
what our boys actually did at the 
Front—the things they cannot 
write us, by a man who has been 
on Pershing’s staff since the United 
States entered the war. 


MAJOR FREDERICK PALMER’S 


AMERICA 
IN FRANCE 


“America in France”’ is our first opportunity 
of understanding what actually happened 
with the American armies in the field, It is 
not a newspaper story of dashes over the 
top, but a history of America’s part in the 
war that will be just as interesting ten years 
from now as it is today. Major Palmer has 
written of the work of the different Divi- 
sions—the 42nd (Rainbow), the 26th (New 
England), and so on thru the list. Frederick 
Palmer, the author of “My Year of the 
Great War,’’ went over with Pershing, and 
as an officer on his staff has had exceptional 
opportunities for observing the growth of 
our achievement. ‘‘America in France” is 
the book for Americans and the first one 
about their boys in France. $1.75. 


The Betrothal: 


A Sequel to “The Bluebird” 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


All lovers of “The Bluebird” will want to 
read of the adventures of Tyltyl in his 
search for a sweetheart. Maeterlinck touches 
again both heart and imagination in his tale 
of the quest of Tyltyl for a mate.. “The 
Betrothal’s’”’ publication is coincident with 
its reproduction on the New York stage by 
Winthrop Ames. $1.50. 


The Sacred Beetle 
By J. HENRY FABRE 
The eighth volume of the Fabre series. Many 


who shudder at reading any kind of “ology” 
love Fabre’s stories of the insects. $1.60. 


Christ in You 


By the Author of “Spiritual Reconstruction’’ 
A remarkable message from a psychic, so 
convincing that people everywhere are ask- 
ing “Have you read ‘Christ in You’? Thou- 
sands of it have been sold in England. $1.00. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


fEWIS® CoNGER 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
EFFICIENT, 


SANITARY, 


ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Drawing I 

Eternal Wanting Ink 

Engrossing Ink 

Taurine Mucilage 
hoto Mounter Paste 

Drawing Board Paste 

Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 

Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Liners ‘on Best Inks 
and Adhesives 


| Emancipate ities from corrosive 
UU and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
2 and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
=u Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
NS’ Hi tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 
wt 4, well put up, and witha! so efficient. 
—— AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Institution Blankets 


All Sizes and Weights 


‘Cotton, Wool and 
Mixed 


Immediate Delivery 


bt ad 


WILLIAM H. STEWART 
215 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
thrcws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


ea Insist on seeing our trade 


mark and name—Excel- 
o}} sior Quilted Mattress 
*] Protector—on each Pro- 
°f tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 


lengthen its life. 
A single trial will convince. 


“None genuine without 


Trade Mark”’ 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N._Y.. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Ine. 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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_ going to be a wild scramble for the earthly 


possessions left behind by an intestate Ger- 
many after the Allied armies have finished 
her off. “We are against them today,” says 
Masefield of the enemy, “but we have been 
with them in the past and we shall have to 
be with them in the future, if there is to be 
any future. . . . No one will profit from 
this war.” \ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Do’s AND Don’ts FoR New So.piers. By 
Major Harlow Brooks. Macmillan Co. 
83 pp. Price $1; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$1.04. 

JERUSALEM PAST AND PRESENT. By Gaius 
Glenn Atkins. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
1s pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey 
1.10. 

War Time Drawinc. Prepared by J. B. 
Baron. Institute for Public Service. 57 
pp. Price $.75 postpaid. 


Tue Law or SrruccLe. By Hyman Segal. 


Massada Publishing Co. 161 pp. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. 

THE MapMANn: His PARABLES AND PoEMs. By 
Kahlil Gibran. Alfred A. Knopf. 71 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.30. 

Tue Boy Scouts’ YEAR Book. By Franklin 
K. Mathiews. D. Appleton & Co. 259 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.25. 

ARCHITECTURE AND Democracy. By Claude 
Bragdon. Alfred A. Knopf. 213 pp. 
Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.10. 

LUXEMBURG AND HER NEIGHBORS. By Ruth 
Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 484 pp. 
Price $2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.65. 

A CHANCE TO Live. By Zoe Beckley. Illus- 
trated by Charles G. Voight. Macmillan 
Co. 329 pp. Price $1.60; by mail of the 
Survey $1.72. 

Russia AFTER THE REVOLUTION. By Charles 
E. Beury. George W. Jacobs & Co. 133 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 

1.60. 

THe PATH ON THE RatnBow. Edited by 
George W. Cronyn. Boni & Liveright. 
347 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $1.62. 

CapeL Sion. By Caradoc Evans. Boni & 
Liveright. 225 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.60. 

STORIES OF AMERICANS IN THE WorL”D WAR. 
By William H. Allen and Clare Kleiser. 
Institute for Public Service. 176 pp. 
Price postpaid, paper $.40; bound $.65. 

Foch THE Man. By Clare E. Laughlin. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 155 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 


From “Portu” To “YANK.” By William 


Yorke Stevenson. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


209 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- : 


veEY $1.62. 

Tue Peopie’s THEATER. By Romain Rol- 
land; translated by Barrett H. Clark. 
Henry Holt & Co. 146 pp. Price $1.35; 
by mail of the Survey $1.45. 

First STEPS IN AMERICANIZATION. By John 
J. Mahoney and Charles M. Herlihy. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 143 pp. Price $.75; 
by mail of the Survey $.85. 

Tue Unirep STATES IN THE WorLD WAR. 
By John Bach McMaster. D. Appleton 
& Co. 485 pp. Price $3; by mail of the 
Survey $3.20. 

MorninG Faces. By George McPherson 
Hunter. George H. Doran Co. 219 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.37. 

ENGLISH FoR ComiING CiTIzENs. By Henry 
H. Goldberger. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
236 pp. Price $.80; by mail of the Sur- 
vey $.90. : 


REHABILITATION OF THE WounpeD. Edited 


by Carl Kelsey. Volume LXXX, the An- 
nals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. 164 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of the Survey $1.08. 


A Restatement of Citizenship in World Terms 


The 

Young Woman 
Citizen 

ny AUSTIN 


An incisive re-interpretation of the responsibilities that are 
assumed with the right to vote, together with a keen analysis 
of the development of the citizen from the age of the savage 
tribe to the present era of tumbling autocracies. 


Mary Austin is one of the most gifted authors in America, 
and her presentation of Citizenship in its relation to univer- 
sal democracy commands the attention of thinking people. 


12 mo. Cloth, Net $1.35, Carriage Paid $1.50 
Bookshops Everywhere 


The Womans Press 


600 Lexington Avenue New York City 


Introduction to Sociology 


By PROFESSOR EMORY S. BOGARDUS, Ph. D. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


EPLETE with Social Facts and 
Principles which every social 
worker should know. 


SSISTS the Social Worker to un- 

derstand the problems of Social 

Reconstruction now facing the 
country. 


343 pages. Price, $1.50, postpaid 


Personal Checks Accepted 


University of Southern California Press 
3474 University Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


GRADUATE NURSES for general duty, 
salary $60 to $70 per month, Assistant 
nurses or attendants at $40 to $50 per month. 
Apply to Supervistnc Nurse, Philadelphia 
Hospital for Contagious Diseases, ‘2nd and 
Luzerne Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIG BROTHERS WANT FIELD DI- 
RECTOR. Man with ability as organizer, 
must know boys and have knowledge of 
social work. Address Presipent, Big Broth- 
ers, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


WANTED: A superintendent for a girls’ 
orphan home and school. Applicants must 
be men who have had college training and 
experience in educational and institutional 
work. Opportunity in both service and 
salary excellent. Apply, giving detailed 
statement of qualifications, to 3014 Survey. 


WANTED—Head worker for Jewish 
home finding and child placing agency in 
large Eastern city. Address 3018 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT to do 
auditing, competent to devise and install 
bookkeeping systems. Acquaintance with 
social work desirable. Must have imagina- 
tion and tact. Address Councit oF SocraL 
Acencies, McKnight Building, Minneapolis. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER 
seeks position as executive. Address 3012 
SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT, capable, experi- 
enced executive, seeks institution. Social, 
vocational and agricultural experience covers 
fifteen years. Married, age 35. Address: 
3015 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, two years’ experi- 


ence as social and religious worker, seeks’ 


position in Colorado or Arizona. Address 


3016 SurRvEY. 


EXPERT IN MATTERS OF HY- 
GIENE AND SANITATION and an ex- 
aminer and editor of over ten years’ experi- 
ence, now an officer in the United States 
Army Medical Gorps anticipating release, 
will undertake the duties of public health 
executive for life insurance company or 
other institution. Address 3017 Survey. 


POSITION in boys’ home by man fitted 
by training and experience for work with 
boys. Employed:in home in the north, 
would like change to west or south. Ad- 
dress 3019 Survey. ‘ 


OKLAHOMA 


Needs 
Public Health Nurses 


We can place nurses in excellent executive and 
public health nursing positions in towns from 
5,000 to 75,000 population. ‘The work will be 
mainly pioneer, but opportunities for advance- 
ment and development are splendid. 

Salaries $100.00 per month and up, depending 
upon previous experience and training. Nurses 
will receive one month’s vacation with pay. 
Traveling expenses to Oklahoma will be paid. 
For further information and application, write 
to Supervising Nurse. 


OKLAHOMA TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
OKLAHOMAN BLDG,, OKLAHOMA CITY 
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JOTTINGS 
i ce OE ea 


ANNA Y. REED, of Seattle, Wash., has been 
appointed assistant chief. of the National 
Juvenile Division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service in charge of the supervision 
and organization of all placement agencies 
in the country dealing with girls. 


VETERANS of the Civil, Spanish and the 
late war are to be organized into the United 
War Veterans, according to a plan proposed 
by the commandant of the Montana State 
Soldiers’ Home at Kalispell—probably the 
first of a number of attempts to create a 
super-G, A. R. 


RED CROSS workers are no longer to be 
sent overseas. Between 400 and 500 in the 


Atlantic Division, all ready to sail, have 


been sent back to their homes or notified by 
telegram not to leave them. Meantime the 
Y. M. C. A. is enrolling workers in great 
numbers. 


FINAL figures on the constitutional amend- 
ments voted, on in California are not yet 
available, but a telegram from Charles H. 
Cheney reports the social insurance amend- 
ment beaten about two to one arid the excess 


-condemnation amendment probably beaten. 


Both will probably be put up again by the 
social workers of the state in two years. The 
workmen’s compensation amendment appar- 
ently carried by a few votes, while prohibi- 
tion lost. 


PAUL CHAPMAN, the Brooklyn lad who for 
some months has been under sentence of 
death for a murder committed just after he 
had turned the age of sixteen (see the Sur- 
vey for March 23), will pay the penalty of 
his crime unless New York’s governor ex- 
tends executive clemency. The Court of Ap- 
peals last week affirmed the judgment of con- 
viction. : 


ALTHOUGH the United War Work Cam- 
paign went over the top on schedule in most 
of the country, an extension of time had to be 
allowed in New York and some other eastern 
divisions. Other war charities, especially 
those collecting funds to be used abroad, 
have had a sharp decline in receipts since 
the day of the armistice. 


THIRTY national leaders in organized 
labor and government management of labor 
problems are announced for the Labor Re- 
construction Conference to be held by the 
Academy of Political Science in New York 
city, December 6-7. Programs may be had 
of the president of the academy, Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay, Kent Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE, who died 
last week, did not give. the University of 
Wisconsin its start toward becoming notable 
among the liberal universities of the country, 
but he presided over it as president during 
many of the years when its reputation was 
growing. He became president in 1908. As 
political economist, he was interested in con- 
troversies between labor and capital. In 
1912 he was appointed chairman of the 
board of arbitration that settled the differ- 
ences between the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and the eastern railroads. He 
attracted attention in 1914 by declaring that 
the Sherman anti-trust law was an outworn 
statute and that the government would have 
to take over the railroads and other trans- 
portation corporations. 
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The Society of Friends | 


(QUAKERS) 


BOOKS at: 144 East 20th Street, New York; 
Friends Book Store, Richmond, Jnd. 


SCHOOLS at: Union Springs, N. Y.; George 
School, Pa.; Vassalboro, Me.; Spice- 
land, Ind.; Plainfield, Ind. 


COLLEGES at: Haverford, Pa.; Guilford 
College N. C.; Wilmington, Ohio; 
Earlham, Ind.; Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
Wichita, Kans.; Central City, Neb.; 
Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif. 


Information at Mt. Kisco, N, Y. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty Cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


Co-oPpERATIVE EpuCATION AND RECREATION. By 

gnes D. Warbassi. 8 pp. 2 cents. Published 

by The Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13th St., New York. 


IMMIGRATION LITERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


New Jersey Says “No.” Report of Commission 
on Military Training and Instruction in High 
Schools to the New Jersey Legislature, 1917. 
Reprinted in full by American Union Against 
Militarism, Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
5 cents. 

SumMariges oF State Laws RELATING TO STATR 
Boarps OF CHARITIES AND CorRECTIONS. Com- 
piled by the Civic Federation of Dallas for the 
State Commission on Charities and Correction 
Legislation. 176 RP: $1. Address Texas Con- 
ference of Social Welfare, 1306% Commerce St., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Towarp THE New Epucation. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
cents, Teachers’ Union of the City of New York. 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


UNIvERSAL MILITary TRAINING; Our Latest Cure- 
Att. By Oswald Garrison Villard, editor The 
Nation, Published by American Union Against 
Militarism, Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
5 cents. 

Women Workers IN Factories. By Annette Mann, 
Consumers’ League of Cincinnati, 38 Pickering 
Bldg. Postage, 12 cents. 

You SHoutp Know Asout Crepit Unions, A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


For Vatug Receivep. A Discussion of Industria] 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Grrts AND Kuaxi. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Makinc THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 
American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; 
by The National Committee for Mental 

50 Union Square, New York. 

Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $4; once a month, $3; 


a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. . 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


fERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
\TION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
sw York. For national empleyment service for 
ybilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
ning labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
alth insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


MERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
SNTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
Knipp, exec. aig 22 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
re. iterature, xhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
ruction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
yn; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations, 


MERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
ew York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
ms in home, school, institution and community. 
iblishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
ithedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


f. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
sSAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
~y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg:, Philadelphia. Ad- 
cates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
zZ representatives, Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
[ATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
ession of 1 yah the reduction of venereal 
seases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
est. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
istaining, $10.00, Memberships include quarterly 
agazine and monthly bulletin. 


MERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
EF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
rec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
ite knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
eatment and prevention. Publications free on 
quest. Annual membership dues, $3. 


MERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM— 
swald Garrison Villard, ch’m; Amos R. E. Pinchot, 

ch’m; Agnes Brown Leach, 323 Park Avenue, 
ew York City, treas.; Charles T. Hallinan, sec’y; 
)3 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. Opposed to 
loption of compulsory military training and service 
this country. Information bulletin service $1 per 
inum. Contributions needed. 


OOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
[. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St, New York. 
o spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
nd give expert advice concerning all phases of 
ynsumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
cludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


UGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
hancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
eliogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
. public service for knowledge about human in- 
eritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
bilities. Literature free. 


EDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
HRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
int denomiations, Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
en’] sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commissicn on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. 
Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; Miss Grace W. 
Sims, office sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 

Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; Rev. C. 
O. Gill, field sec’y. 

United Committee on Christian. Service for-Re- 
lief in France and Belgium. United American 
religious agencies for the relief and reconstruc- 
tion of the Protestant forces of France and 
Belgium. Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfar- 
land; cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 
E. 22 St., New York. 

Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mer. 

-ENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
HURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
f the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E 
peer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
ord S. White. asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
enominational «and inter-denominational war-time 
ommissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
rection of inter-church buildings; other general 
yar-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


IAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
>. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
ae * Scoville, Hampton, Va. 


sec’y; Trains 


ndian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a_ 


sovernment school. Free illustrated literature. 


MMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — “ag tree ag 146 
denry St.. New York. Helen inkler, ch’n. 
ireets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ruides. as international system of safeguarding. 
Yonducts. National Americanization program. 
NTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
farry W. Laidler, sec’y; 7@ Fifth Ave., New York. 
pice —~Eo promote an intelligent interest in so- 
alism amo college men and women. Annual 
membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
rhe Intercollegiate Sociatist. 

~ 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO0- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC,—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
berships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race prob- 
lems, lynching, etc. Membership 40,000, with 145 
branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training Gehool: foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions and 
chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston, 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 
Kelso. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwcod E. Williams, 
M. O. R. C. 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative’ study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamenta! problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKER4A— 
as Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Of- 
ficial organ, the Public Health Nurse, subscription 
included in membership, Dues, $2,00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment, Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. MecMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Corditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industria] Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, 
Forest, 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Tayler; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, George M. Price, 
MD.; Education, Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; For- 
eign Service, Bruno Lasker, 112 East 19 St., New 
York. 


INC.—Robert W. de 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


res.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers ~- 
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LEST WE BE AS UNPREPARED FOR PEACE AS FOR WAR, READ 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS IN RECONSTRUCTION 


A National Symposium on the Economic and Financial Aspects 
Edited by ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN, War Finance Corporation with a Foreword by FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary of the Interior 


Part I A PERSPECTIVE OF THE PROBLEM. Contributors: Elisha M. Friedman, Alexander D. Noyes, George W. Perkins. 

Part D. EFFICIENCY IN PRODUCTION. Contributors: George Otis Smith, Willis R. Whitney, A. A. Potter, Allen Rogers, 
Frank B. Gilbreth and Lillian Moller Gilbreth, Charles M. Schwab, Bernhard C. Hesse, Louis B. Wehle, William B. Colver. 

Part UI. ADJUSTMENTS IN TRADE AND FINANCE. Contributors: Ray Morris, Charles J. Brand, Hmory R. John-— 
son, Edwin J. Clapp, O. P. Austin, Chauncey Depew Snow, Henry E. Cooper, Robert L. Owen, Francis H. Sisson. 


Part IV. PROGRAMS, MONETARY AND FISCAL. Oontributors: Irving Fisher, BH. W. Kemmerer, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
E. R. A. Seligman, Frederick A. Cleveland. 


“A pioneer work sure to be in wide demand. . . . Its contributors keep to such general topics as efficiency in produc- 
tion, adjustments in trade and finance, monetary and fiscal programs, yet within this broad framework there is ample room 
for discussion of the country’s mineral and chemical resources, its railroad and shipping problems, international commerce, 
foreign exchange and foreign investments, scientific management, capital and labor and a host of questions looking to the 


promotion of industrial efficiency.”—Boston Herald. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE 


By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON 

Author of “International Law and the Great War,” “Ter- 
mination of War and Treaties of Peace,” etc. A clear, con- 
cise and strictly impartial presentation of a thorny problem 
soon to be finally settled. $8.00 net 
THE SECRET PRESS IN BELGIUM 
By JEAN MASSART 

Author of ‘Belgians Under the German Eagle.” A lively 


account of the “prohibited” publications which exposed ~ 


and ridiculed German rule in Belgium. 
THE SILENT WATCHERS 
By BENNET COPPLESTONE 
A “vivid, breezy and breathing” revelation of what the 
British navy is and what we owe to it. 52.00 net 
GETTING TOGETHER WITH LATIN AMERICA 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 
Author of “The Book of the West Indies.” A clear, com- 
petent treatment of trade conditions in Latin America. 


$2.00 net 
CREATIVE IMPULSE IN INDUSTRY 
By HELEN MAROT 
An important work on so educating the workers as to 


$1.50. net 


avoid turning them into mere machines. $1.50 net 
FROM THE WATCH TOWER 
By SIDNEY T. KLEIN 
Author of “Science and the Infinite.” 

An approach to true Occultism. $2.50 net 


Unusual Experiences 


By the 
author of 
“The Purple Land,’ 
“Tdle Days in 


Far Away and Long Ago 
A History of My Early Life. 


Born in an estancia on the Argentine pampas, the author gives us the most 
vivid word pictures of Argentina fifty years ago, of a pampero storm with 
multitudes of gulls and plovers flying madly to keep ahead of it, of the quaint 
streets of beggar-infested Buenos Ayres, of Dictator Rosas’ famous court 


LEAVES IN ‘THE WIND 
By ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH 
Author of “Pebbles on the Shore.” A volume of rarely 


delightful essays on any _of the topics that happened 


along, enlivened by a refreshing, and not superficial 
humor. Z Ready Shortly 
THE NEAR EAST AND WITHIN 
By * * * * 
The most clear, concise and convincing account of the 


Eastern situation, and the most thorough exposé of the | 


German methods of secret control and underhand polities 
in Turkey. New and cheaper edition. . $1.50 net 


THE KINGDOM OF THE CHILD 
By ALICE M. HERTS HENIGER 
A brilliant expression of the principles of educational 


dramatics, as developed by the author through the Chil- — 


dren’s Theatre. 
A VILLAGE IN PICARDY 
By RUTH GAINES 


With an Introduction by Dr. William A. Neilson, Presi- 
dent of Smith College. 


A charming book telling of the Red Cross work done by 
the Smith College Relief Unit in France, $1.50 net 
GIRLS’ CLUBS 
By HELEN J. FERRIS 


Illustrations, $1.50 net 


The National Board of the Y. W. C. A. and other leaders. 


in work among girls recommend this book as an inwal- 
uable help. $2.00 net 


Fine Personality 


By W. H. HUDSON 


By the 
author of 
“A Orystal Age,” 


‘ : ; L “Adventures Among 
Patagonia,” jester in scarlet with a bodyguard to cut down any who failed to laugh, of Birds,” 
etc., etc. the exciting days of the tyrant Rosas’ fall, and so on. There were strange ete., ete. 


characters among the neighbors of his childhood—the nearest was two miles 


away, but any one within two days’ ride was a neighbor—and the boy’s rambles on horseback later extended into long hunt- 


ing trips. 


As a picture of the Argentine the book is unrivalled, but its greatest fascination lies in the self-revelation of a 


singularly attractive personality, presented with fineness and dignity. It is altogether a fascinating book. 


With a portrait 


$2.50 net 


Postage extra 


The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse _ 5; vicente siasco manez 


By the Author of “The Shadow of the Cathedral.” Translated by CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. $1.90 nez’ 


“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” is a great story of the war; it is a vivid example of character portrayal and ana- 
lysis. And it is distinctive as an illustration of the realistic novelist’s chronicle of stress and strain. But it is even more than 


this. It is a manifesto which is sure to change one’s ideas of Spanish neutrality. It is a radical shaking off of Teutonic 
dominance.—New York Evening Post. 14th edition 


S ALT or The Education of A DREAMER UNDER ARMS 
Griffith Adams By F. G. HURRELL. 

By CHARLES G. NORRIS. 4th edition. A story of how the dreamer and 
Never was book more timely than the men of a rough infantry squad 
this vivid story of an American “got together” in«so fine and hu- 
boy’s development under American man a way that it brings tears to 
conditions. $1.50 net the eyes. $1.50 net 


WE OTHERS (Nous Autres) 
By HENRI BARBUSSH, author of 
“Under Fire.” 

Stories of Fate, Love and Pity. 
AS moving in its totally different 
way as the famous book, which The 
Nation pronounced “strongest and 
grimmest of all the hooks that voice 
the soul of Francs.” $1.50 net 


Send for a list of 741 titles in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY, bound in either cloth or leather 


hm E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY > 
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681 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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